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We made this rocket really fly! 





CRUISING SPEEDS up to 89 miles an hour are easy for the 
Rock Island’s Rocky Mountain Rocket to maintain. 
This crack Chicago-Denver streamliner rolls on Timken® 
tapered roller bearings. ‘Timken bearings eliminate all speed 
restrictions and delays due to old-style friction bearings. 


They helped bring the streamliner age to America’s rail- 
roads. Now the railroads are looking to them to streamline 
freight service, too. By eliminating the “hot box” problem 
—the result of overheated axles—Timken roller bearings 
will end the No. | cause of freight train delays, 


Now meet the next great step in railroading 





TO MAKE freight service ever better, 
the railroads are finding the answer to 
“hot boxes” in “Roller Freight”— 
freight cars on Timken tapered roller 
bearings in place of the old-style fric- 
tion bearings commonly used. 


THE RECORD for one railroad’s “Roller 
Freight” is 50,000,000 car-miles with- 
out a “hot box”. By contrast, freight 
cars on friction bearings average only 
212.000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD cut running time 
in half on a livestock run with “Roller 
Freight”, upping its business 30° in 
two years. Timken bearings permit sus- 
tained high speeds, cut the cost of 
lubricant up to 89%. 





TO TAKE the shock loads of railroad 
service, rollers and races of Timken 
bearings have tough cores. Hardened 
surfaces resist wear. When all railroads 
go “Roller Freight”, they'll save an 
estimated $190 million a year, net a 
22% yearly return on the investment. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIM 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of 
six years ago. Applications are available 
for converting existing cars. Other prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 


.. WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 





oth of these Ceautifully bound, superbly decorated editions of 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 

classics—written two thousand years ago—hit 
so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, in 
the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our hearts 
and minds. Little escaped the reflections and discus- 
sions of Plato and Aristotle. They were mighty 
pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their ideas 
are astonishingly timely now. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues— 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays— 
Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Clas- 
sics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 





Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 
to your library—as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited to 
join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 

Masterpieces. : 

_These books selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the ‘‘pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called Classics” ? 





A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
i ever wondered how the truly great 

ks have become “classics”? First, be- 
cause they are so readable. They would not 
have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to be 
easy to understand, And those are the very 


qualities which characterize these selec- 
tions: readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other book 
clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the world’s 
classics at a low price. 2. Its members are not obli- 
gated to take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes (which are being used today in many lead- 
ing colleges and universities ) are luxurious De Luxe 
Editions—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily used 
for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted page 
tops, are richly stamped in genuine gold, which 
will retain its original lustre—books you and your 
children will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance no- 
tice about future selections. You may reject any 
book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price—and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE—cannot 
beassured unless you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Walter J. Black, President AD 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, 
FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club 
Editions of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with 
the current selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an advance description of 
future selections. Also, I may reject any volume be- 
fore or after I receive it, and I may cancel my mem- 
bership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send you 
$2.89 plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books 
Shipped in U.S.A. Only.) 
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The March of the News 


Friendly President. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is well on his way tobecoming 
the most sociable President the country 
ever had . . . Before another month is 
out, he plans to have lunch with every 
member of Congress . . . The social 
staff of the White House has never seen 
or heard of anything like it before. They 
can’t find a precedent for it, but that 
does not bother the President. 

Last week, for the first time, Demo- 
crats as well as Republican members of 
Congress were guests at a White House 
lunch . . . Ten of the opposition lead- 
ers in the House were invited to sit down 
with 10 Republican House leaders at the 
President's table . . . This is to become 
a precedent . . . As a host, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is to draw no party distinctions. 

The presidential lunches are cozy, 
cordial affairs, never too large to make 
for official stiffness . . . Talk of busi- 
ness, of policy, legislation, is taboo . . 
The President is just getting acquainted, 
often on a first-name basis, with the men 
he will have to work with through the 
next four years . . . He prefers this in- 
formal approach . . . “We just had a 
good time,” is the way one Senator de- 
scribed his luncheon. 

Good times such as these, of course, 
tend to smooth relations between the 
White House and the Capitol . . . That 
is an important product of the White 
House luncheons . . . But the prevail- 
ing opinion of guests and staff is that 
this is only a by-product, that the real 
intent of the President is not to become a 
prisoner in the mansion at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, as so many of his prede- 
cessors have. 


The President likes people. That is 
demonstrated by his daily calling list. 
It is plain that, over the objections of a 
staff that naturally tries to keep the en- 
gagement list short, Mr. Eisenhower 
plans to see as many people as possible 
... It is his way of keeping in touch 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 







with things that do not reach him in of- 
ficial reports. It also satisfies a natural 
sociability. 

Each day the schedule usually in- 
cludes, in addition to individual callers, 
several groups representing organizations 
of various types . . . The President is 
more than courteous—he is cordial, al- 
most folksy . . . The famed Eisenhower 
grin goes on, the Eisenhower charm goes 
to work . . . He makes his visitors com- 
fortable and then encourages them to 
talk . . . Often they find themselves 
saying things they would never have 
dreamed of saying in the presidential 
presence. 


Long days. Callers and luncheon ses- 
sions, added to the hard grind of un- 
spectacular presidential chores, make 
for a long and crowded day . . . The 
President is up before 6 . . . He reads 
the newspapers thoroughly, turns to 
necessary official reports . . . By half 
past 8 he is at his desk . . . His aides 
groaned at first, but are accustoming 
themselves to being on the job at that, 
for Washington, early hour . . . The 
President likes to knock off by 5, but 
finds that more often it is 7, or even 
later, before he can get away. 

If there is time, and no evening work 
to be done, President Eisenhower likes 
to get in an hour or so at his easel . . . 
He has had little opportunity for his 
other favorite diversion, golf . . . But, 
occasionally, he takes his irons out on 
the spacious south lawn of the White 
House. 

And the artist President, for reasons 
perhaps less aesthetic than political, 
found he did not like the pictures on the 
Cabinet Room wall... They were 
portraits of such Democratic Presidents 
as Jefferson, Jackson and Wilson... 
They are being replaced by likenesses of 
George Washington and Republicans 
Theodore Roosevelt and Willam Howard 
Taft. 
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NEW 1-% division of seat-back on all 
2-door models. Rear-seat passengers can get in 
and out without disturbing front-seat passengers. 








MEW one-piece curved windshield. Fast, 
constant-action electric windshield wipers. 





NEW roominess—for example, 
8 inches more hip room in rear seats of sedans! 


new performance .. . horsepower increased to 100, 
compression ratio upped to 7.1 to 1. 


NEW truly balanced ride... smoothest, 
softest, steadiest you’ve ever experienced! 


in sO many ways— 


NEW roominess in the luggage 
compartment—a 30% increase! 


NEW larger rear window. 
Altogether, there’s 16% more glass area. 


roominess, convenience—all the things you want in a car. 
But don’t be satisfied with just looking—at this or 


any other car! Get a good, thorough demonstration drive and 


There’s more quality in it—you get more walue out of it 


NEW tear quarter-window that lets rear-seat 
passengers look sideways without leaning forward. 


NEW balanced steering offers fingertip ease 
... freedom from road shock. 





‘Ss3 PLYMOUTE 


ALL THESE AND MANY OTHER new features 


add up to new beauty balanced with safer vision, more 





compare! Your Plymouth dealer will be happy to arrange it! 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 
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The MacArthur plan for causing 
trouble to China’s Communist rulers 
is to unfold gradually. End of the 
U.S. blockade against anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese is just the first step in a 
series, most of which do not require 
approval of Congress. 


xk * 


Stalin more and more is delegating to 
satellite countries the job of supply- 
ing ships to service Communist China 
with war supplies. Military analysts 
conclude that Russia already is antic- 
ipating a blockade of Communist 
China and is getting set so that her 
ships will not be affected and so that 
she will not need to react violently. 


roe oF 


There will be assurance to Great Brit- 
ain that help of the United States 
will be given them if the Communists 
of China seek to take over British- 
owned Hong Kong. 


xk * 


John Foster Dulles, U. S. Secretary of 
State, is to do away with the setup of 
U.S. officials in Europe headed by 
William H. Draper, Jr., special repre- 
sentative with rank of Ambassador. 
Policy on economic and military aid, as 
well as in the field of diplomacy, will 
be run from Washington, not Paris. 


x * * 


Secretary of State Dulles has assured 
the French that the U. S. will not con- 
tinue to use its influence to stir trouble 
for France in North Africa, where 
nationalist movements are strong. 


x * * 


Regular American ambassadors in 
Europe, who have been by-passed in 
the previous Administration by a va- 
riety of special ambassadors, will re- 
gain power and prestige under the 
new Administration. 


xx 


Harold Stassen, Director of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, is to inherit the 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Humphrey Looks Like Ike’s ‘Strong Man’ . 
To Combat Blockade . . 


Big Defense 


so-called Point Four, or technical-as- 
sistance program under a shuffle to 
come. 


ee 


The President has in mind a plan to 
turn the National Security Council 
into a really top-level policy board to 
shape and guide national strategy in 
military and diplomatic fields. He 
has in mind a sort of super-cabinet 
job for the chairman of this group, 
which later might be filled by Gover- 
nor Thomas Dewey of New York. 


& && & 


Charles Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
came under heavy pressure as a result 
of his order freezing new military 
construction projects. Some Republi- 
can Senators, hot~+ for economy, 
strongly opposed cuts involving their 
home States. 


Job for Dewey? 
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Stalin Set 











U.S. Air Force, with a great many 
bases and installations to pass out, is 
in a highly favorable lobbying posi- 
tion with Congress interested in proj- 
ects for the home folks. 









xk * 





George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is credited with convincing the 
President that price and wage con- 
trols should come off now. Humphrey 
already is emerging as the “strong| 
man” of the Eisenhower Cabinet. 









x * * 
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Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, ig 
fitting more and more closely into) 
the inner group at the White House 
upon whom the President depend ; 
heavily. : 










xk * 






Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is up against a powerful political’ 
organization among Post Office De- 
partment workers in his efforts to 
bring about more efficiency. Informed 
betting is that Mr. Summerfield 
stands a good deal less than a 50-50 
prospect of bringing about the changes 
he wants, many of them proposed ina 
Hoover Commission report. 







xk * 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, has found that his first order 
backfired. A directive fixing precise 
times for starting, stopping and tak- 
ing lunch gave the impression that 
Department of Justice lawyers were 
soldiering on the job. Many who had 
been putting in overtime without pay 
now make it a point to do no more 
than the Brownell directive requires. 


xk * 


Those around President Eisenhowet 
are sensitive to the fact that some 
columnists and commentators who 
had the inside track at the White 
House under the New Deal are busy 
trying to plant seeds of trouble for the 
new President. The technique is (0 
try to generate personal feuds. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well —_ 
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Stainless steel walls mark the handsome skyscrapers of They work high to dig deep. Steel derricks 
Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center. Panels are made of corrosion- _like this symbolize one of America’s most 
resistant Stainless Steel, backed up with lightweight con- _ vital defense treasures . . . oil. To help bring 
crete reinforced with welded wire fabric. These are attached _up the “black gold”’ from its ancient, miles- 
to the building frame quickly and easily. Multi-story build- deep resting places, U. S. Steel makes drill- 
ing walls go up with astonishing speed—in this project, ing rigs, steel drill pipe, casing and tubing, 
at better than a floor-a-day rate. And because these wall cement, pumps, wire lines, and tough alloy 
panels weigh less, the weight of supporting structural mem- steels for the drilling bits that can bite 
bers is also reduced, resulting in lower building costs. through the hardest rock. 
Photo— Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


Taking no chances is a good rule to follow on modern high- What price tin? 1f tin cans were made en- 

ways. Drive carefully—the life you save may be your own. tirely of tin, they’d be far more costly. But 

This U-S°S American Multisafty Cable Guard saves many 99% of a tin can is steel...and millions of cans 

: . . lives, too. Over 140 proving ground impact tests, using cars a year can be made at prices we all can afford. 
This trade-mark IS your guide of all types, have demonstrated that this type of highway For steel in semi-finished form costs only 
to quality steel guard provides greater protection at high speeds. about one fortieth as much as tin per pound. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Us - + The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ° 





Heads Up... 


The Hunt’s On! | 


That helicopter hovering over a 
Louisiana marsh is an important 
part of what has become a highly 
specialized operation . . . Sin- 
clair’s search for new oil sources. 


A far cry from the days of indis- 
criminate “wildcat” drilling, the 
job of locating oil fields now in- 
volves skilled technicians and 
costly scientific equipment. Grav- 
ity meter prospecting over 
swampy terrain is but one of the 
many modern methods Sinclair 
uses today. With his helicopter, 
the Sinclair geophysicist obtains 
coverage which heretofore has 
been impossible. 
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Sinclair’s exploration involves not 
only property owned or held un- 
der leases totaling nearly 12 mil- 
lion acres—61% million more than 
the company held five years ago— 
but areas where additional leases 
may be acquired. Sinclair's drill- 
ing activity during this period has 
increased more than 165%. 


To increase its crude oil produc- 
tion and to accumulate additional 
oil reserves for future require- 
ments, Sinclair is expending mil- 
lions of dollars. This comprehen- 
sive development program is 
another example of how Sinclair 
plans ahead to meet the demands 
of its ever-increasing markets. 
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As things size up, the outlook for business suggests this: 

Now: Peak in activity is passing. Farmers are hurt. Businessmen in farm 
communities find business slower. Exporters, generally, are hurt, too. There's 
no Zip left in any big line of business, though activity is high. 

Later: More lines will begin to slip as 1953 wears on. Builders face 
problems. Manufacturers, in many fields, will find goods harder to move. 
Dealers, merchants often are likely to be complaining about demand. A turn from 
years of inflation to mild deflation is to make its appearance. 

Next year: Trends, barring bigger war, will be gradually downward. Jobs, 
probably, will be less abundant. Prices, often, will be tending down. The boom, 
quite definitely, will be over. Adjustment will be under way. 

That's the way it appears from the signs that are gathering. 











Grumbling now beginning to be heard among businessmen reflects growing un- 
certainty. Buyers, more and more, call the tune. Sellers find that goods often 
are harder to move. Pressures of inflation that made life so easy for most 
businessmen for so long now are blown out, no longer present. 


There is really nothing in sight to fire up the boom again. 

New dwellings are being built faster than new families are being formed. 
New cars are being turned out faster than they can be sold. Appliances are being 
produced at a rate higher than the rate of sales. 

Arms spending by Government is at or near its peak. 

Money, gradually, is becoming higher priced. Interest rates, when in a ris- 
ing trend, slowly but surely put a damper on inflation. 











What you have under Eisenhower is a wholly different formula at work. 

The Truman formula called for Government to find more and more ways to pour 
out money to feed endless inflation, then to use controls to keep prices and 
wages from running away. He believed in controlled inflation. 

The Eisenhower formula calls for Government to get out of the business of 
firing up inflation, to turn more responsibility back to private industry and to 
individuals, freed from most Government controls and direction, 

The change, now taking place, is quite profound. 








Test of the Eisenhower formula will come first in farming. 

Farmers, even with Government help, are in a squeeze right now. 

A farmer, on the average, in 1953, will get a smaller proportion of the 
national income than in any year since the depression bottom in 1932. He will 
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have many more dollars than in 1932, but relative to other parts of the popula- 
tion, his share of the total will be back at a low level. 

Put it this way: One person out of six in the country is a farmer. In 1946, 
when times were best for farmers, 1 dollar out of 9 in national income went to the 
farmer. In 1953, 1 dollar in 15 will go to the farmer. 

Farmers, relative to other groups, are Slipping.. 

There's political trouble for Eisenhower in that simple fact. There also is 
to be a test of the theory that people are willing to forego constant doses of 
Government-inspired inflation, even if times get a little harder. 





Eisenhower himself is taking White House problems in stride. 

From those who work closely with the President we can give you this: 

Eisenhower is more ear-minded than eye-minded. He likes to get things ex- 
plained orally. Memoranda need to be short and sharply pointed. 

Eisenhower, unlike Truman, avoids snap judgments. 

Ike insists upon getting both sides of a question before deciding. He 
makes a point of trying to be fair. The Eisenhower approach to problems is 
deliberate and calm. Big issues do not fluster or awe him. 

Eisenhower is a good listener. He's adept, however, at getting rid of glib 
or garrulous talkers. Unlike Roosevelt, he does not give the impression that he 
agrees with every visitor. Often he gives no clue to his own ideas. 

Ike, definitely, is a staff worker. He delegates. 

Eisenhower worries a bit. He worried about effect of ending controls cn 
prices, wages, materials. He worries somewhat about relations with the press. 
Ike's pet irritation, the thing that makes him flare up, is any "leak" in news 
that he does not want to get out. He's not yet wise to the ways that newspapermen 
have of finding out what goes on, regardless of cover-up efforts. 

















Here are other points that emerge from the White House: 

The President is sure that he and Robert Taft will work well together. 

Milton Eisenhower, the President's brother, is most important where ques- 
tions of domestic policy are concerned. He has a big hand in speeches. 

George Humphrey, Treasury Secretary, is emerging as the strong man of the 
Cabinet. Ike looks more and more to him on a wide range of policies. Joseph 
Dodge, Budget Director, is growing steadily in influence. 

John Foster Dulles, State Secretary, works well with Eisenhower. 

Ike has no real intimates, no cronies. He goes to bed early. 








In the war situation, as another fighting season approaches: 

Korea: Big U.N. offensive improbable. Bombing of Manchuria: No. 

China invasion by Chiang Kai-shek: Sometime, but maybe not soon. 

Blockade: Not by U.S. Navy alone. U.N. blockade: It will be tried for, but 
maybe not authorized. Tighter embargo: It's to be sought by U.S. 

Blockade by Chiang: That's the idea. His Navy will be built up. 

The Eisenhower idea: U.S. should not get her own forces tied down in wars 
with Communist satellites. U.S. can help those who are willing to help themselves. 
U.S. military forces, if they must fight, should be committed in a big way only 
against the main opponent, not against stooges of Stalin. 

Korea, gradually, will become a responsibility of South Koreans. Then 
others will be given a chance to cause trouble for Communist China at home. 
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"We would pay a premium for these 50,000 Air Shipments 











yet we actually saved thousands of dollars /” 


Robert S. Woolf, Mgr., Teletranscription Dept., Dumont Television Network 


“When we ship TV film, we're in- 
terested in service. We can’t afford to 
take any other attitude. We've bought 
program time all over the country, and 
those programs must be filled. 

“We at Dumont use Air Express. It’s 
the fastest. It has all-point coverage. 
Above all, it is DEPENDABLE. 

“As to cost— Air Express costs 
Dumont /ess than other air services 
would, by thousands of dollars per year! 
For instance, on our regular shipments 


to Detroit, other services cost 37% to 
337% more than Air Express. And we 
can’t duplicate the service at any price! 

“The Air Express people have car- 
ried upwards of 50,000 shipments for 
Dumont in the last four years. Their 
ability to trace shipments — especially 
when being shuttled between stations 
—is almost uncanny! It has helped us 
out in many an emergency. 

“It pays to specify Air Express — in 
more ways than one!”’ 
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GETS THERE FIRST 





Nearing 100 million 


Boeing Stratocruisers brought double- 
decked luxury to the airways of the 
world. And in the four years they have 
been in service, Stratocruisers have be- 
come staunch veterans of nearly 100,- 
000,000 miles of dependable travel on 
civilian routes alone. During this 
period, more than 1,750,000 passengers 
have traveled aboard the big Boeings. 

Over-ocean flights to the Orient, 
Europe and Hawaii are a day-in, day- 
out routine to this speedy queen of 
the airlines. 





miles of luxury service 


The Stratocruiser inherits the proud 
tradition of such earlier Boeing airliners 
as the 247, America’s pioneer all-metal, 
twin-engine transport, the famous 314 
Flying Boat, and the 307 Stratoliner, 
as well as historic military aircraft such 
as the Flying Fortresses and Superforts 
of World War II. 

Today Roeing is amassing an un- 
matched backlog of experience in the 
field of large, multi-engine jets, through 

~ ag 
the B-47, first airplane of its size to 
enter the over-600-miles-an-hour class, 


Fleets of Boeing Stratocruisers are in service on Pan American World Airways, United Air Lines, 
Northwest Airlines and British Overseas Airways Corporation. For the Air Force, Boeing builds 


and the giant new B-52 eight-jet heavy 
bomber. These two planes have given 
Bocing over 14,500 hours of jet wind 
tunnel research, and over 5000 hours of 
jet test and research flying. 

Out of this unparalleled experience, 
Bocing’s prototype ‘‘Project X,” 
America’s first-announced jet transport, 
is being developed. This company’s 
36-year history of imaginative engincer- 
ing, of design and production integrity, 
gives promise that Bocing’s jet transport 
will be another outstanding aircraft. 
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the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter and the B-52 Stratofortress. 
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WHY THERE WILL BE 
A TAX CUT 


Business and Political Pressures Favor It 


Tax cuts are coming within the next 12 
months. You can be sure of that. 

Corporations subject to excess-profits tax 
are due for relief in mid-1953. That's when 
EPT goes off the books. 

Other corporations must wait, will continue 
under 52 per cent rate, maybe through 1954. 

Individuals, on their incomes, will get tax 


relief by next January for sure, possibly by 
this July 1. 

Excise taxes are likely to stay where they 
are for a while yet. 

A cut in taxes will be acceptable to the 
White House when there is the prospect of a 
budget balance, not necessarily an actual 
budget balance. That prospect is coming up. 





Here is the most probable schedule of 
coming cuts in taxes: 

July 1, 1953. Excess-profits tax, un- 
der present law, will die on that date. 
The end of this tax could be postponed, 
but probably will not be. Taxes on indi- 
vidual income, possibly, may be cut at 
the same time. That cut, if it comes, 
will be 10 per cent for nearly all tax- 
payers. 


Jan. 1, 1954, Taxes on individual_ 


incomes will be cut 10 per cent at 


the beginning of 1954, if not in mid- 
1953 


April 1, 1954. The regular tax on 
corporation income, scheduled to drop 
to 47 per cent on that date, probably will 
be held at the present 52 per cent in- 
stead. Excise taxes, due for cuts at the 


same time under present law, are likely : 


to continue as they are now. 

Later. Excise taxes on liquor, -tobacco, 
luggage and other products, as well as 
the tax on admissions and on freight 
transportation will be restudied, with 
some cuts probable in time. 

What it adds up to is this: 

Corporations now caught by the ex- 
cess-profits tax can look forward with 
reasonable confidence to the end of that 
tax at midyear. 

Other corporations, not subject to the 
excess-profits tax, cannot expect tax re- 
lief until the outlook for the Government 
budget is improved. These companies, 
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however, can be sure that taxes on their 
incomes will not rise. 

Individuals might get a tax cut on 
1953 incomes, but they should not count 
on it. If that cut comes, it will amount to 
about 5 per cent on the full amount of 
income earned this year. That’s the effect 
of a 10 per cent cut effective at midyear. 
Individuals can be quite certain that 





—Black Star 


RELIEF FOR TAXPAYERS 
January 1, if not sooner 


relief will not be delayed beyond Jan. 1, 
1954. A cut on that date is provided by 
present law. 

Businessmen and consumers affected 
by excises cannot count with assurance 
on any cut in those taxes. Adjustments 
will come some time, but just when is 
not clear, even though present law calls 
for many cuts in 1954. 

The timetable of tax reductions given 
here assumes that the war will not 
grow bigger. If that happens, all calcu- 
lations are off. 

The Eisenhower Administration op- 
poses any reduction in taxes until Con- 
gress makes substantial cuts in appro- 
priations and spending. The President 
and his leaders in Congress think 1953 
is too early for any tax relief, includ- 
ing the scrapping of the excess-profits 
tax. 

Despite the President’s opposition, tax 
reductions are very likely to start before 
there is any assurance of a balance in 
the Government’s budget. The principal 
reason why tax reductions lie ahead are 
four, as indicated by the chart on page 
13. 

Reason No. 1 is that the law, as it 
now stands, calls for tax cuts. 

The excess-profits tax, first to end 
under the schedule now provided by 
law, can be extended only by positive 
action of both houses of Congress. An 
extension is not to be ruled out as a pos- 
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VOTERS ARE EAGER FOR LOWER TAXES 
Individuals don‘t want to be left out when cuts are passed around 


sibility, but it seems unlikely at the mo- 
ment. 

That tax has fallen into disfavor, even 
among some of those who sponsored its 
enactment in the first place. It is regarded 
as a punitive tax, an extra bite of 30 
per cent out of the profits of a limited 
group of corporations, many of which 
are small and growing companies. 

EPT rests upon the theory of great 
war profits by a few industries that thrive 
on war. In the absence of big war, this 
tax admittedly penalizes a few corpo- 
rations unfairly. As for war profiteering, 
there is a system of renegotiating con- 
tracts to catch any unusual profits on 
arms business. That point is carrying 
weight in Congress. 


The prospect of tax relief for cor- 
porations results in pressure to give 
relief at the same time to individuals. 
This is the fact that raises the possibili- 
ty of a cut in personal taxes effective 
July 1. Congress may yet vote for that 
cut. If not, and the law is left as it is, 
then the tax reduction on individual 
incomes will come six months later, on 
January 1. 

Reason No. 2 why tax cuts are prob- 
able is found in politics. The Democrats, 
by voting the cut-off date while they 
were in power, went on record in favor 
of ending the excess-profits tax on June 
30, 1953. Republicans, taking office as a 
party friendly to business, find it diffi- 
cult to vote for taxes at a higher level 





INDUSTRY IS EAGER FOR LOWER TAXES 






= ion wr —_ ee 
-—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


Businesses don’t want to be overlooked if inflation starts to wear thin 
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than provided by the Democrats they 
displaced. 

Many Republicans in Congress prom. 
ised tax reductions when they sought 
votes in the election of last November. 
They are under pressure from back home 
to deliver on those promises. 

At the same time, the situation in Cop. 
gress is on the side of cuts. If Congress 
does nothing, then the excess-profits tay 
comes off in mid-1953, and individual 
taxes are reduced next year. What’s more. 
without any action to prevent it, the 
regular rate on corporation income will 
drop from 52 to 47 per cent on April ], 
1954. At the same time, there will be 
automatic cuts in excises. All that adds 
up to a bigger slice out of revenue than 
the Government can afford. So Congress 
is in no position to sit back and do 
nothing on taxes. 

This situation puts the whip in the 
hands of those who favor early tax cuts. 
Their proposition is to cut moderately, 
The alternative is to do nothing, and 
that would mean much greater cuts. 

The advocates of early tax cuts are 
headed by Representative Daniel A. 
Reed (Rep.), of New York, chairman of 
the tax-writing House Ways and Means 
Committee. He is in position, if he stands 
firm, to block any kind of tax action. 

President Eisenhower, in this strange 
twist of things, is denied any real op- 
portunity to force his own tax views. If 
he uses the veto to kill a tax bill passed 
by Congress, the practical effect will be to 
let present law take its course. That is the 
last thing the Administration would want. 

Reason No. 3 why tax cuts seem to 
be on the way is the uncertainty that is 
developing in the business outlook. 

Even now, the boom is losing some of 
its zip. Inflation is wearing out. It ap 
pears that, some time within the next 
year, there will be an adjustment, with 
deflation taking over in some degree. 
Jobs then will be less plentiful. Profits 
will not come quite so easily. Money wil 
be tighter. 

All along there has been agreement 
among Republican leaders that the best 
first step in dealing with a business set- 
back would be to cut taxes. 

The question now is when. Many feel 
that the cutting process should begin 
before the business slide really gets 
going. This way, so the thinking goes, 
it may be possible to delay the expected 
setback until some time in 1954 or 1955 
—and maybe make it less painful when it 
does come. 

The idea is to start out with moder- 
ate tax relief—enough to add roughly 4 
billion dollars a year to the spendable it- 
comes of individuals and corporations 
Additional tax relief would be held back, 
as a trump card to be used later, if and 
when business needs it. 
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That line of thinking finds many ad- 
herents in Congress just now. 

Reason No. 4 to expect tax cuts is 
that Republicans are coming around to 
a new way of looking at the budget. 

In the past, it has been customary to 
measure possibilities for tax cuts by con- 
sidering the regular bookkeeping budget. 
By that standard, the outlook is not en- 
couraging. 

More recently, attention has been fo- 
cused on the cash budget, as distin- 
guished from the bookkeeping budget. 
The cash picture is considerably bright- 
er. The reason is that the cash budget, 
unlike the bookkeeping budget, reflects 
the Government’s receipts from pay-roll 
taxes that go into trust funds for Social 
Security and various other programs. 
That’s an extra take of a little over 3 
billion dollars a year. 

Republicans who have most to say 
about fiscal policy are inclining to the 
view that, for the next year or two, the 
goal should be to balance the cash budg- 
et, not the bookkeeping budget. 

To examine what that means, in prac- 
tical terms: The Truman budget placed 


the cash deficit at 4.6 billion dollars for 


the fiscal year beginning next July 1. 
That’s without any tax cuts. It would 
cost an estimated 2 billion dollars in 
revenue in that fiscal year to let the ex- 
cess-profits tax die on schedule and re- 
duce personal taxes by 10 per cent next 
January 1. 

This means that, to balance the cash 
budget, the Eisenhower Administration 
would have to cut spending by 6.6 bil- 
lion dollars in the next fiscal year. That’s 
a little over 7 per cent. All the promises 
have been for cuts larger than that. 

If the personal tax cut is moved back 
to July 1, then it will take spending re- 
ductions of about 8.5 billion dollars to 
balance the cash budget. There is no 
assurance that economies will come that 
fast. 

In the end, Congress and the White 
House, very probably, will work out a 
compromise of some kind. It could be 
along these lines: 

Aim at cutting 6.5 to 7 billion dollars 
off federal spending in the vear begin- 
ning next July 1. Cut more deeply in 
later years. Let the excess-profits tax die 
on schedule in mid-1953. Tax individual 
incomes at present rates through the re- 
mainder of 1953. Cut these rates by 
about 10 per cent on Jan. 1, 1954. Leave 
the regular corporate rate at 52 per cent. 
Continue excise taxes at present rates. 
Balance the cash budget in the next fiscal 
year, starting in mid-1953. Balance the 
bookkeeping budget in the year starting 
in mid-1954, 

There isn’t any agreement on such a 
Compromise yet. But there are indica- 
tions that the wind is blowing that way. 
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The Reasons Why Taxes Will Be Cut 











The law calls for cuts. Congress will have to vote to block 
cuts if they are to be stopped. ‘ 





Politics is on the side of cuts. If taxes are not reduced, many 
people may wonder what change they voted for. 





Business may call for reduction. There are the first, faint signs 
that suggest some slowing in business by 1954. Tax cuts are 
a counter to slump. 





If pay-roll tax money is counted as income and if Congress 
really economizes, the budget may permit it. 


BIG QUESTION 


Exact time of the cuts to come. Excess-profits tax, payable in 
1954, ends this July 1, under the present law. Individuals, by 
law, get a cut next January 1. Odds are against a change in 
this timetable. 





© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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WHEN COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER— 


Eyewitness Reports on New Violence in Guatemala 





flaring in this Hemisphere. 


ing many. 





Here is an eyewitness account of violence 


Troops and police of the pro-Communist 
Government of Guatemala fired on anti- 
Communist demonstrators, killing one, wound- 


Communists are in positions of power, pos- 
sessing airfields, close to the Panama Canal, 
in a strategic position to cause trouble. 


February 9. 


In the following dispatch, smuggled out to 
avoid censors, Mr. Galloway tells of the shoot- 
ing and of what's happening in a nation 
where Communist power is great. 


Clark H. Galloway, a member of the Board 
of Editors of U.S. News & World Report, was 
on hand when the pro-Communist Guatemal- 
an Government shot down its own citizens, 








GUATEMALA CITY, Feb. 10 


I saw people shot down by the na- 
tional police last night during a demon- 
stration by 3,000 citizens against a pro- 
Communist Government. This happened, 
not in a country back of the Iron Curtain, 
but in this Central American republic, 
halfway between the United States and 
the Canal Zone. 

The demonstrators, led by law stu- 
dents, burned a copy of Guatemala’s 
Constitution in the plaza facing the 
President’s Palace. They did it to show 
that they consider the Constitution dead 
since the Administration removed Su- 
preme Court justices who held the 








PACIFIC 
OCEAN 








A STRATEGIC AREA 
Near the Panama Canal... 
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country’s Agrarian law invalid. Up to this 
point, the demonstration was peaceable. 

Then somebody raised cries of “Down 
with Communism!” and “Long live 
liberty!” Some enthusiasts broke limbs 
off ornamental trees in the plaza. They 
threw these bits of wood and small 
stones at the steel-helmeted soldiers be- 
hind the gates of the Palace. The soldiers 
and police retaliated with tear gas, but 
the crowd stayed. 

Then an officer shouted a warning 
that the police would fire unless the 
crowd broke up. Five minutes later, 
police emptied their guns into the 
demonstrators, killing one person on the 
spot and seriously wounding many 
others. That sent the crowd scurrying. 

What happened last night threatens 
to be just the beginning of disorders 
in Guatemala. Since then, lawyers have 
gone on strike. A censorship has been 
slapped on news messages to the outside 
world. 

Civil disobedience is in the air. Ten- 
sion is rising. Resentment is increasing 
against the acts and attitude of Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz’s pro-Communist 
Government. Largely because of Com- 
munism, Guatemala is moving into a 
period of widespread strife, maybe revo- 
lution. 

Near Canal Zone. All these develop- 
ments are taking place in a country 
possessing high strategic value to an 
enemy of the U.S. In this country are 
three airfields, built by the U.S. during 
World War II, that can accommodate 
medium bombers. These fields are only 
two hours by fast bomber from the 
Panama Canal, less than three hours 
from vital petroleum and chemical in- 
dustries in Texas. 





These things are happening in a coun- 
try where the semiofficial press calls the 
Marshall Plan a scheme for flooding Eu- 
rope with chewing gum and Spam, and 
the United States an imperialist power 
bent on ruling the world. North Ameri- 
can capital, which has accomplished most 
of the large developments, undergoes 
constant sniping from the press. 

Communist agitators and propaganda 
from Guatemala keep stirring up trou- 
ble in the other Central American re- 
publics. These agitators have gone so 
far as to try to assassinate the Foreign 
Minister of El Salvador because he op- 
poses the spread of Communism from 
Guatemala. 
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PRESIDENT ARBENZ 


. a pro-Communist Government 
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Communists in Guatemala are not im- 
portant, numerically. Estimates of their 
strength run from 600 to 2,000. But, 
following their world-wide tactics, these 
Communists have worked themselves 
into positions of great influence. 

Communists run the Guatemala Con- 
federation of Labor, the only important 
organization of laborers in the country. 
Through a fellow traveler, they operate 
the National Peasants’ Confederation, 
which is organizing farm workers. Com- 
munists run the Government radio sta- 
tion and newspaper as organs of the 
party. They operate the Social Security 
Institute, Guatemala’s equivalent of the 
U.S. Federal Security Agency. 

Communists hold important posts in 
Guatemala’s foreign service, using the 
Government’s diplomatic pouches and 
codes for party business. A Communist is 
confidential secretary to President Ar- 
benz. The President’s closest advisers are 
Communists. And Communists hold most 
of the key jobs in the new National 
Agrarian Department, which is breaking 
up large holdings of private land. 


President's steamroller. In working . 


out his program, the President has the 
support of an overwhelming majority in 
Congress. That is what made it so easy 
to put over the court-packing scheme. In 
the new Congress to convene next 
month, Government parties will have 51 
out of 56 seats, and the 5 minority mem- 
bers will get no committee assignments. 
The Government coalition, called the 
Democratic Electoral Front, consists of 
four parties—the Revolutionary Action 
Party, the Party of the Guatemalan Revo- 
lution, the Party of National Renewal, 
and the Guatemalan Labor (Communist ) 
Party. The Communists are the sharp- 
est thinkers and operators in this coali- 
tion; they usually lead the way, and 
the others follow. 

Opposition to this line-up is divided 
between liberals and conservatives, and 
is grouped in three parties. Potentially, 
they represent great strength; actually, 
they can’t get together. Their only suc- 
cess so far has been the defeat last 
month of José Manuel Fortuny, a lead- 
ing Communist from Guatemala City, for 
re-election to Congress. Still, there is a 
big reservoir of opposition to the Gov- 
ernment in this predominantly Catholic 
country. 

Most vigorous workers among the op- 
position are the University of Guatemala 
students and the women who run stands 
in the public markets. The market wom- 
en, Catholic and militantly anti-Commu- 
nist, do not hesitate to speak out or to 
demonstrate against the Government. The 
University students, also, speak and act 
against the Administration from time to 
time. Law students organized the Con- 
stitution-burning party February 9. 
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Arbenz rules Army. In times past, 
Guatemalans depended on dissident ele- 
ments in the Army to help them throw 
out undesirable administrations. Today, 
however, there seems to be little chance 
of help for anti-Communists from that 
quarter. The Army never had it so well 
as under Arbenz. Officers’ salaries are 
the highest in history. Army officers hold 
important jobs in the central Government 
and as Department Governors. Through 
a commissary, Army men are able to buy 
imported goods far below the retail price. 
Many of them are making a long profit 
by reselling the goods thus obtained. 

Most of the Army officers now are be- 
hind Arbenz and his Administration. At 
least one Army officer underwent several 
months’ indoctrination in a Communist 
school in Czechoslovakia. Doubtful offi- 
cers have been retired. 

Any dissenter still in the Army is soon 
found out, since Army ranks are honey- 
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combed with informers. If an _ officer 
makes a suspect remark, he is called on 
the carpet and may be dismissed. 

The opposition, thus, feels that it must 
look outside the country for help. The 
Truman Administration late in 1952 re- 
fused to give that help, directly or in- 
directly. 

Without more arms than the few rifles 
and pistols now on hand, a revolution 
would appear to stand little chance of 
success. Yet the opposition is determined 
to do something. Sentiment against Ar- 
benz and the Communists is rising and 
more violence appears certain. The agrar- 
ian reform is finally goading anti-Com- 
munists into action. 

Land-reform issue. Agriculture is the 
backbone of this country. Most of the 


2.9 million inhabitants are engaged in 
some phase of farming. Principal crops 
are coffee, bananas, corn. Of the 340,000 
farms, most are owned by a small minor- 
ity of the people and are tilled by illit- 
erate Indians who usually are share- 
croppers. It’s a system that even some 
opponents of the Government say should 
have been reformed long ago. 

President Arbenz seized upon land re- 
form as his main issue when he ran for 
office two years ago. Last year, he asked 
Congress to enact an agrarian law. A 
Communist-run committee brought in a 
bill that was passed with little debate. 
Application of that law now is being 
pushed, with Arbenz and the Commu- 
nists furnishing most of the motive power. 

The Agrarian law provides for the 
breaking up of some farms and redistrib- 
uting the land among workers on the 
basis of either life tenancy or purchase 
over a 25-year period. 


: 


A BIG RESERVOIR OF OPPOSITION TO COMMUNISM 
Law students organized a Constitution-burning party 


—Wide World 


Seizure of lands now is going forward 
under this law, and the Communists are 
taking the lead in it. Procedure is for a 
representative of the Guatemala Con- 
federation of Labor or the Guatemalan 
Peasants’ Confederation, or both, to or- 
ganize local workers into a committee. 
The committee surveys the lands that 
are desired and files a denouncement of 
those believed eligible for seizure. The 
landowner can appeal to his Department 
(Provincial) Agrarian Committee, if he 
likes, and on up to the National Agrarian 
Department, but these channels are well 
loaded with Communists and fellow trav- 
elers. 

The landowner eventually can ap- 
peal to the President, if he thinks it will 
do him any good. But the law specifically 
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forbids an appeal to the courts. It is this 
provision that has touched off the grow- 
ing unrest. 

Local committees have been denounc- 
ing lands which, the owners say, are 
exempt. Appeals through channels are 
futile. Finally some landowners ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. The court 
issued temporary injunctions on the 
ground that the Agrarian law is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Court packing. In this country, Con- 
gress elects the Supreme Court. And 
Congress, at Arbenz’s direction, last week 
removed four members of the Supreme 
Court who had concurred in the in- 
junctions. In their places, Congress put 
four men who are considered rubber 
stamps. 

Guatemalans now feel that they have 
lost their only assurance of protection 
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AT ISSUE: LAND AND BANANA EXPORTS 


to them. But the agrarian scheme could 
result in a lot of collective farms more or 
less on the Russian pattern. 

Owners find that they take terrific 
losses on lands that are seized. It is the 
practice here for the owner, rather than 
a public assessor, to set the valuation of 
his land for tax purposes, and he always 
has set it low. A farm worth $100,000 
might be valued for tax purposes at 
$5,000 or $10,000. Now, under the 
Agrarian law, this valuation becomes the 
price at which the land is taken over for 
redistribution. Furthermore, the owner 
is paid, not in cash, but in 25-year agrar- 
ian bonds, which many Guatemalans 
think will be worthless. 

Farm owners have stopped making 
new plantings of coffee trees. They have 
quit buying machinery and equipment 
and making improvements. Guatemalan 
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A startling example of Russian-type action in the Western Hemisphere 


in their enjoyment of personal and 
property rights. Many of them declare 
that the packing of the court marks 
the beginning of the end of free gov- 
ernment, the start of an executive dic- 
tatorship. 

Apart from legal questions, there is 
considerable doubt as to how the Agrar- 
ian law is going to work out. The illiter- 
ate Indians who are to get land know 
nothing about modern farming. Most of 
them plant corn as their Mayan ancestors 
did 2,000 years ago—by making a hole 
in the ground with a stick. They have no 
tools or money. 

The idea is to have the National Agrar- 
ian Department provide the Indians 
with tools, credit, seed and expert ad- 
vice. It is questionable, however, wheth- 
er the Indians will take to modern agri- 
culture or will repay the money advanced 
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business, except in consumer goods, is 
slowing down to stagnation. 

Violence feared. Fearful of what 
will happen in this country, many people 
with money are depositing it in U.S. 
and Mexican banks. There is talk that the 
Government will impose currency con- 
trols in an attempt to force the return to 
Guatemala of dollars received from the 
sale of coffee, bananas and other exports. 

Thoughtful Guatemalans are sure that, 
sooner or later, the land seizures will 
bring on violence. Many of the local 
committees are arbitrary. Some owners 
are expected to fight for lands that they 
believe are being taken wrongfully, and 
their Indians may fight beside them. A 
few cases like this could bring on civil 
war. 

It’s not only the Guatemalan farm 
owners who are worried about the Agrar- 


ian law, however. The United Fruit Co.. 
Guatemala’s biggest farmer, is getting 
into trouble over it. 

General belief was that the company’s 
lands were exempt from seizure. Re- 
cently, however, a local committee, 


-sparked by Communists, filed a denun- 


ciation intended to cover all uncultivated 
lands around the company’s biggest ba- 
nana operations. These are at Tiquisate, 
near the Pacific Coast. 

The committee had not made an ac- 
curate survey of the lands it wanted to 
denounce. So its denunciation covers 
more land than the company’s entire 
Tiquisate holdings. Even if it were 
scaled down to cover only the unculti- 
vated lands, there still would be trouble. 

The company has to abandon several 
hundred acres of land each year because 
the soil becomes infected with Panama 
disease, an ailment that sharply reduces 
the yield. The practice is, when land has 
to be abandoned, to plant bananas on a 
corresponding area of new land so as to 
keep production from falling. But, if the 
uncultivated lands are seized, the com- 
pany will have no new lands to plant. 
Thus, the combination of Panama disease 
and the Agrarian law may force the com- 
pany to close down its Tiquisate opera- 
tion within a few years. 

This trouble that the United Fruit Co. 
is having is fairly typical of the experi- 
ence of North American capital in Guate- 
mala. U.S. companies, with about 130 
million dollars invested here, are con- 
stantly in hot water. 

The U.S.-owned Intemational Kail- 
ways of Central America, with total prop- 
erty of 60 million dollars, is the only hig 
railroad in Guatemala. It is confronted 
from time to time with tax claims of more 
than 10 million dollars, arising from a 
complicated situation in which part of 
the company’s lines were supposed to be 
exempt from collecting a tax on fares. 

The Empresa Electrica de Guatemala 
(owned by American & Foreign Power) 
also is in trouble. A bill to cancel its con- 
cession is pending in Congress. 

Several U.S. companies planned to 
spend millions of dollars trying to find 
oil in Guatemala, which has some very 
promising oil sites. A restrictive law 
closely circumscribing oil developments 
knocked those plans in the head. 

As things stand, Guatemala is likely 
to continue being a farming country for 
some time. 

What Guatemala is getting in the way 
of Government, and land, reform is a 
startling example of Russian-type action 
in the Western Hemisphere. On a small 
scale, it is what happened in China. But 
dissatisfaction, unrest, and now open 
violence indicate that the real anti-Com- 
munist effort in Guatemala may be just 
getting started. 
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STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION supplies advis- 
ory services for the operation 
and development of public 
utilities, transportation com- 
panies and industries; also pro- 
vides specific services on a fee 
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ENGINEERING 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 
NEERING CORPORATION ren- 
ders complete design and con- 
struction services for power 
and industrial projects and, 
through its BADGER PROCESS 
DIVISION, offers similar facil- 
ities to companies in the petro- 
leum, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical fields. 





FINANCING 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURI- 
TIES CORPORATION offers 
complete financial services, in 
obtaining funds for meritorious 
new enterprises, in securing 
capital for enlarging the scope 
of established businesses and 
in developing and carrying out 
sound refinancing plans. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—Through these separate corporations under 
its general direction, Stone & Webster brings long-established standards of per- 
formance to the fields of engineering, business operation, and finance. Singly, or 
in combination under one roof, these services are available to American industry. 
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Why Korea Is Called ‘Poor Man‘s War’ 


Youths in college, draft de- 
ferred, may be facing trouble. 

College as a temporary escape 
from military service is drawing 
the eye of many in Congress. 
Pressure is building for a change. 

Even the Pentagon is criticizing 
deferments now. It's a tip-off that 
tighter rules are on the way. 


A hue and cry is being raised in 
Congress about draft deferments, es- 
pecially those for youths in college. 
The charge is being made that sons of 
the well to do are using college defer- 
ment to escape military service, while 
poor boys are sent to Korea. 

John A. Hannah, the new Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for man power and 
personnel, rekindled congressional in- 
terest in this phase of the draft. It hap- 
pened at the hearing of the Senate com- 
mittee considering Mr. Hannah’s nomina- 
tion as military man-power boss. 

In reply to a Senator’s question, Han- 
nah stated: “There is too much validity 
in the statement that is often made that 
the son of the well-to-do family goes to 
college and the son of some of the rest 
go to Korea. There is enough validity in 
it so it bothers me a good deal.” 

That is the comment that resurrected 
the charge that Korea is a poor man’s 
war while rich boys hide in the colleges. 

The five big facts that Hannah, and 
many Congressmen have in mind are 
these: 

Fact No. 1—College youths with de- 
ferments now number 454,763 by offi- 
cial estimate. By comparison, only about 
one fifth as many farm youths—93,158 
—have won a delay in draft orders; 
fewer than one tenth as many essential 
industrial workers—31,738—have defer- 
ments now. College deferments account 
for more than half of all deferments, 
outside of those given to men with chil- 
dren and to 4-F’s. 

Fact No. 2—A youth who gets a de- 
ferment to finish college automatically 
increases his chances of avoiding the 
“hot war” now going on in Korea. About 
23,000 youths have been killed in Ko- 
rean fighting so far. By avoiding early 
service, there always is a chance that 
war will end and that service may perma- 
nently be avoided. 
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Charge: College Deferments Given Too Freely 





Are Colleges a Draft Haven? 
What Selective Service Rolls Reveal 
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792,964 men have non-fathers’ deferments 








454,763 are college students (includes an estimated 
220,000 in ROTC and 32,000 divinity students) 








110,359 are nonveteran Reservists and National 
Guardsmen (est.) 





93,158 are farm workers 





64,323 are high-school students under 20 years 
of age 








31,738 are industrial workers 








30,233 are ministers (est.) 








5,688 are conscientious objectors 





2,687 are industrial apprentices 

















15 are officials of State or city governments 








Basic Data: Selective Service 
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Fact No. 3—Under present rules, 
college deferment can become a draft 
“escape hatch” if stretched into com- 
plete exemption. The * “gimmick” is for a 
student to get married and become a 
father while protected by his college 
status. 

Fact No. 4—It is easier for a youth 
whose parents are well off to go to 
college than it is for the poor boy. 
Scholarships help many bright youths 
with meager resources to enter college. 
Probably one half or more of all college 
youths work their way through college, 
in whole or in part. But it still is true 
that higher-income families nearly all 
send their sons to college, while among 
low-income groups the college boy is the 
exception. 

Fact No. 5—As draft boards dip lower 


and lower in the man-power barrel— 
they are taking 19-year-olds now in 
some places—the public’s resentment 


grows against a system that appears to 
give special favors to a group of older 


youths, including those with above- 
average money. 
These five facts explain the rising 


feeling in Congress that some changes 
are needed in the college deferment 
setup. Hannah’s remark implied that, 
in the new Administration, such changes 
will be forthcoming. But the deferment 
problem is not a simple one. Many 
aspects of college deferments are mis- 
understood. 

Here is the situation in more detail: 

Not every man in college is a poten- 
tial draft dodger, as some people seem 
to think. There were 1,387,094 men in 
colleges at last count. Of this number, 
232,880 were veterans of World War II 
and 42,000 were veterans of the Ko- 
rean war period. Male nonveterans on 
campuses thus total 1,112,214. 

Of this group, an unknown number 
are under draft age, or barely within 
the draft bracket and so far unclassi- 
fied. Another group are 4-F’s, already 
examined and rejected by the draft 
boards. Still others are members of 
National Guard. and Organized Reserve 
units, slated to serve their stretch of 
active duty sooner or later. 

The draft group in college thus is re- 
duced to the total of 454.763 who have 
been given special draft status and pro- 
tection for the time being. 

In this group are an estimated 32,000 
divinity students. Under the law and 
public policy approved by Congress, 
divinity students are given 4-D draft 
classifications, the same status given to 
the estimated 30,233 practicing ministers 
on draft rolls. Some of these students 
will see active duty upon graduation, 
as chaplains with the armed forces. 

Another 220,000 of the college stu- 
dents are in Army, Air Force and Navy 
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Reserve Officer Training Corps units on 
campuses. Total strength of these units 
is 307,062, but about 1 man in 3 is a 
veteran or under draft age. 

Each ROTC man has signed an agree- 
ment that he will accept five years of 
commissioned service, including a min- 
imum of two years on active duty. Any 
draftable man who drops out of ROTC is 
certified to his draft board for possible 
action. 

This leaves approximately 202,763 
students who enjoy the “civilian stu- 
dent” deferments. Of this number, 18,- 
462 have the 1-S statutory deferment. 
This guarantees them only the right to 
complete the current year of college, if 
they start it before being classified 1-A. 
Congress provided this deferment so 
no youth would be jerked out of 
school in the middle of a year, losing 





, Staff ren 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
. . in classroom, not Korea 


the time 
that vear. 

The remaining 184,301 students have 
the 2-S student occupational defer- 
ments, which cause most of the fuss. 
This deferment was established by presi- 
dential regulation in spring, 1951. It 
could be ended with another presiden- 
tial order. With it, a youth now can win 
deferment to complete four years of col- 
lege, plus several years of graduate 
work. He has to make an above-average 
score on an aptitude test, or stay in the 
upper half of his class scholastically. 

Out of this group of 184,301 2-S stu- 
dents, at least one third, by conserva- 
tive estimate, would qualify for defer- 
ment on other grounds. They would be 
4-F’s, or deferred for some other reason, 
if examined for induction. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The total number of draftable youths 
actually involved in the deferments thus 
is narrowed down to about 123,000 men, 
as man-power planners figure it. 

At 18,000 men to a division, these 
men represent in potential Army man 
power nearly seven divisions. To put it 
another way, they represent a supply of 
draftable man power that would satisfy 
draft calls for nearly three months, at 
the present call of about 50,000 a month, 
No one knows how many of these men 
are rich or poor, but chances are that 
more than half would be in upper-income 
families. 

The problem for Congress to decide 
is whether it is wise to drop the college 
deferment system to make available at 
once this group of men. Theoretically, 
all of them will be called in the course 
of time after they finish college—once 
deferred, they remain liable to draft 
until age 35. But the “hot war” might 
end before that happens. 

It all were dratted next summer, the 
man-power shortage would be eased for 
awhile. Critics’ cries would be stilled. 
But this would also cut the nation’s out- 
put of new doctors, engineers, physicists 
and other trained men by 30 per cent or 
more in 1954, 1955 and 1956—when 
the country could be in full war, and in 
desperate need of technicians. 

The supply of trained men is below 
needs now. A committee of outstanding 
educators and businessmen, who helped 
to plan the present system of defer- 
ments, decided that the flow of trained 
men had to be continued. Britain and 
Russia defer youths to study, as a matter 
of course. 

ROTC units could be raided for man 
power, too. But that would deprive the 
Army and Air Force of new officers 
they will need in future years. Con- 
gressmen have suggested that the armed 
forces should get all noncareer officers 
from enlisted ranks, via officer candi- 
date schools. The armed forces, for 
many complex but weighty reasons, 
prefer ROTC. About 8 out of 10 of- 
ficers in the Army today are products 
of ROTC. 

What is coming, from all present 
signs, is a tightening up in the defer- 
ment system, but no scrapping of it. A 
rule barring deferred students from get- 
ting fathers’ deferments later is in the 
works. Another new rule, raising scholas- 
tic standards for deferred students, is 
on the way. ROTC units are likely to be 
pruned rather heavily of nonveterans, 
as the flow of returning Korean veterans 
into colleges increases. 

When the new military man-power 
chief—a college president in private life 
—says that there is too much _ validity 
in criticisms of college deferments, 4 
shake-up seems clearly indicated. 
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MURRAY SNYDER 
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ERE is the new White House Staff, 
bigger than ever, differently or- 
ganized, attempting an experiment in 
efficient administration at the highest 
level of the Government. President 
Eisenhower wants a White House that is 
a self-functioning institution; not a one- 
man show. Responsibilities have been 
assigned, lines of authority delineated. 
And all these lines lead upward to the 
President through Sherman Adams, Mr. 
Eisenhower's top assistant. 
Mr. Adams takes orders from no one 
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BERNARD SHANLEY 


HOMER GRUENTHER 


CONGRESS 


CONGRESS 


but the Chief Executive. He can give 
orders to everyone on the staff. He goes 
everywhere with the President, attends 
all presidential meetings, including even 
those of the Cabinet and the National 
Security Council. He knows the Presi- 
dent’s mind, is adept at translating Mr. 
Eisenhower's wishes into orders to those 
below him, and at transmitting informa- 
tion to the President. 

Each White House day begins with 
a staff conference. President Eisenhower 
may or may not attend, often does not. 


WILTON PERSONS 


CONGRESS 


BRYCE N. HARLOW 


SHERMAN ADAMS 
\ STAFF CHIEF FOR EISENHOWER 


APPOINTMENTS 


THOMAS STEPHENS 


CONGRESS 


GERALD D. MORGAN fe 


In the latter case, Mr. Adams. informs 
him immediately of important points 
that have arisen; and, unlike most of the 
rest of the staff, he sees the President 
frequently in the course of the day. 
To help Mr. Adams, there are three 
assistants. Maxwell M. Rabb keeps his 
schedule as clear as possible in order to 
take on special trouble-shooting assign 
ments. Charles F. Willis, Jr., is another 
trouble shooter for Adams, and _ also 
works on personnel problems, recruit- 
ment of top people for the Administra- 
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The Team That Runs Things 


At the White House. 


LIAISON 


9" 


VAL PETERSON 


TROUBLE SHOOTER 
ADMINISTRATION 


MAXWELL M. RABB 


ROGER STEFFAN 


tion. Roger Steffan attends to adminis- 
trative details, housekeeping tasks, pay 
rolls, purchasing, personnel. 

Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons (Ret.) 
has the touchy job of maintaining un- 
ruffed relations with Congress. He, too, 
has three assistants to help keep track of 
Congressmen and their voting intentions: 
Homer H. Gruenther, Bryce N. Harlow 
and Gerald D. Morgan. 

Advice on economic developments 
comes from Gabriel Hauge and his as- 
sistant, Stephen Benedict. Robert Cutler 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 


ROBERT CUTLER 


ECONOMICS 


PERSONNEL 


ECONOMICS 


C. F. WILLIS, JR. 





has the special job of co-ordinating the 
work of the National Security Council 
with psychological warfare and _intel- 
ligence activities. Thomas E. Stephens 
draws up the engagement list. 

Val Peterson keeps track of what is 
going on in the Departments, and has as 
his assistant, Paul F. Wagner. Emmet 
J. Hughes, with the help of Robert 
Kieve, prepares speeches and reports. 
James C. Hagerty, aided by Murray 
Snyder, both veteran political news 
writers, make announcements and attend 


GABRIEL HAUGE 


STEPHEN BENEDICT 


SPEECHES. 


EMMET HUGHES 


RESEARCH 


ROBERT KIEVE 
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to press relations. Bernard M. Shanley 
outlines the law and its limitations to 
the President. 

In a large sense, President Eisenhower 
is trying to apply the Army staff sys- 
tem to a civilian undertaking, with 
Adams as Chief of Staff. But he has 
allowed for a flexibility that seldom is 
found in the Army. And President Eisen- 
hower sometimes short-cuts the whole 
organization to talk directly to a Con- 
gressman or the head of an executive 
agency directly by telephone. 
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Blockade of China for the time 
being will be a job for Chiang 
Kai-shek. U.S. Navy isn’t to 
jump in unless U.N. asks it. 

A Navy for Chiang is build- 
ing. There’ll be help from U. S. 
along the lines of help to Brit- 
ain in 1940-41. 

China‘s Communists are vul- 
nerable. A long exposed coast 
line, with few big harbors, eases 
the blockade problem. 

TAIPEH, FORMOSA 

A blockade of Communist China is 
in the works. The blockade of war 
goods, partially effective now, will 
grow more effective as the naval and 


air forces of Nationalist China are’ 


built up with U. S. aid. 

As of now, there is no plan to use the 
U.S. Navy to isolate Communist China 
from the West. If a formal blockade is 
declared, it will come only after ap- 
proval by the United Nations, as an ad- 
ditional measure to punish the Commu- 
nists as aggressors. 

A complete embargo, applied volun- 
tarily by nations of the West, may be 
sought before a move to stop the flow of 


CHINA BLOCKADE: HOW IT WORKS 


Ships by the U.S.—Sailors by Chiang Kai-shek 


material to the Communist aggressors by 
naval and air action. Blockade then 
might be carried out by the U.S. 7th 
Fleet, as the agent of the United Nations. 

But blockade operations carried out 
by naval forces of Chiang Kai-shek from 
Formosa are to increase in scope and 
effectiveness, whether or not the U.S. 
Navy, as such, is delegated to help with 
the job. There are to be gradual, but 
substantial, additions to those forces 
operating from Formosa. 

Already, using gunboats and small de- 
stroyer escorts, the Nationalist Navy is 
starting to get initial results in its block- 
ade operations. Those results are expected 
to grow. 

It is at sea that the next phase of war 
in the Far East is to center. 

Russia’s role. The understanding is 
that Russia now is turning over to Com- 
munist China a substantial number of 
naval vessels, which Russia got from 
Japan at the end of World War II. Rus- 
sia is letting it be known that she is giv- 
ing the Communist Chinese six subma- 
rines. Russian-made mines long have 
been a problem for the U.S. Navy in 
Korean waters, with the presumption 
that those mines were laid by Russian 
submarines. Communist Chinese also re- 
port they are receiving 30 to 35 former 
Japanese destroyers from the Russians. 

All of this means that the Commu- 
nists are getting set to try to counter 


the developing blockade carried out by 
Chiang’s anti-Communist Navy. 

Chiang, on his part, is to receive an 
increasing amount of aid from the U.S. 
His Navy now consists of about 40 small 
vessels, the largest a 1,400-ton overage 
destroyer, and a few old destroyer es- 
corts. A mission of Chinese naval officers, 
headed by Chiang’s Chief of Naval 
Operations, Vice Admiral Ma _ Chi- 
chuang, is in the U.S. at this time to 
discuss plans for further aid. 

It is very probable that a number of 
overage U.S. vessels will be promised 
to the Nationalist Chinese under the 
Mutual Security program, which is tak- 
ing the place of the Lend-Lease arrange- 
ment of World War II. The Chinese, 
too, will get assurance of patrol planes 
to help spot ships headed for Communist 
ports. They also are likely to get mines 
and mine-laying equipment. 

The building and servicing of a navy 
is a slow and difficult undertaking. There 
is no expectation that the Navy of Chiang 
Kai-shek will become a major fleet in the 
months ahead, or that it will ever become 
one of the great navies of the world. The 
thought is, rather, that it can be built up 
gradually to a point where its ships can 
cause real trouble to the Communists. 

You get an idea of what the strate- 
gists have in mind by taking a look at 
the coast of Communist China. The 
“belly” of China, first of all, sticks out 
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into the Pacific Ocean for hundreds of 
miles and is very difficult to defend. 
Most of the shipping that supplies Com- 
munist China must be funneled into a 
few ports along that coast. There are 
areas that can be mined and there are 
avenues, along which shipping must 
flow, that can be policed. Just as in other 
wars, ships can be seized and searched, 
and taken to port when contraband of 
war is found. 

All of this is in line with previous 
peacetime precedents, so far as_ the 
United States is concerned, as the sup- 
plier of naval vessels involved. 

On Sept. 3, 1940, when the U.S. was 
still at peace, America announced plans 
to transfer 50 overage destroyers to 
Britain in exchange for British bases in 
the Atlantic. The destroyers were used 
by the British in action against German 
ships, but U.S. was not involved in any 
direct way. 

In this period, too, the U.S. Navy 
conducted patrol operations over much 
of the Atlantic and reported the location 
of German submarines. Those reports 
reached the British Navy, engaged in 
combating submarines, at a time when 
U.S. was technically at peace. 

Earlier, in May of 1940, when it ap- 
peared that Britain might be invaded, 
large numbers of Springfield rifles were 
shipped to England, even though the 
U.S. Army was extremely short of equip- 
ment and was training with broomsticks. 

In addition, officials of the Eisenhower 
Administration recollect the period be- 
fore the U.S. entered World War I. 
This country then was at peace and 
made efforts to be strictly neutral. The 
British Navy operating in the Atlantic, 
however, seized and searched American 
ships looking for contraband, on the 
theory that even neutral shipping could - 
be halted if it was suspected of carrying 
war goods that might be destined for the 
enemy. Britain, in effect, was seeking to 
blockade this country, when U.S. was 
at peace, as far as trade with Germany 
was concerned. 

Now there is another war and all such 
precedents are being explored. 

The United Nations is at war with 
Communist China, denounced as the 
aggressor in Korea. The United States 
has been delegated the job of fighting 
that war against the Communist Chi- 
hese, with some moderate assistance 
from other U.N. nations. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist Government is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations that desires 
to help this country wage war. 

Chiang, only now, has been released 
from a blockade against his own island, 
so that he can legally help in the war. 

Need for help at this time lies, in 
large part, outside of Korea. The big 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What a Blockade Will Mean 















More Navy will be 
transferred to Chiang 
Kai-shek 


Destroyers, mine 
layers, mines will go 
to the Nationalist 
Navy 


Planes for recon- 
naissance will be 
supplied Chiang 


Naval officers for 
China’s Navy will un- 
dergo training in U.S. 


Volunteers for naval ser- 
vice will be recruited in 
Asian countries 


Blockade of Communist China. 
will continue to be by non- 
Communist China, a U.N. 
member, not by U.S. China’s 
naval forces will just be 
augmented 





It’s all according to peacetime methods used by U.S. to gid Great Britain 


in World War Il and used now by Russia to aid Communist China 
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Concrete Bonuses 
for motorists and taxpayers 


This old concrete highway is Higgins Road, Ill. Route 72, near 
Chicago. It was built in 1924 to replace another type of pavement 
that lasted only 5 years. For more than a quarter of a century the 
concrete road has carried increasingly heavy and more numerous 
vehicles. Today it averages 4,000 daily—500 of them commercial. 


Sure, there are a few cracks and patches on Higgins Road now. 
But in general it’s still in pretty good condition. And it paid for 
itself long ago. Now it requires no annual outlay of tax money 
beyond its moderate maintenance costs. Every year since it was 
paid for it has been delivering a handsome bonus to motorists and 
taxpayers, who pay for building and maintaining roads and streets. 


Throughout the country there are hundreds of miles of old con- 
crete pavements like Higgins Road. Not only have they passed 
their life expectancies but they also are and for years have been 
carrying traffic loads far beyond what they were designed to bear. 


The outstanding performance of these veteran pavements dem- 
onstrates that concrete really can take it. This durability, along 
with low maintenance cost, make it the low-annual-cost pave- 
ment. Today, with improved engineering design, materials and 
construction methods, concrete pavement can be built even better. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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need is to find a way to reduce the flow 
of supplies to Communist Chinese forces, 
An estimated 75 per cent of those sup. 
plies move overland, through Russia or 
Manchuria, and cannot be touched now, 
But the rest move by sea, are landed at 
a few ports along the Chinese coast or 
move along that coast in order to reach 
Russian ports. 

These shipments add up to sizable 
amounts. In the first three quarters of 
1952, nearly 1,000 ship arrivals were re. 
ported at Communist Chinese ports- 
about 600 of them from the free world 
and the rest from the Communist bloc, 
From this shipping, Communist Chinese 
forces received an estimated 200 million 
dollars’ worth of goods from non-Com- 
munist countries and several times that 
much from Russia and her satellites. 

Blockade operations, designed to cut 
or greatly reduce this shipping, will take 
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CHIANG AND HIS SAILORS 
40,000 are ready 


something less than a big, well-trained 
Navy to carry out. Older warships can do 
the job nearly as well as new ships 
equipped with the latest weapons. Crews 
need not have great technical knowledge 
or wide experience. 

How well Chiang’s Navy is equipped 
to do the job can be seen by a closet 
look at what it has on Formosa now and 
what it can expect to get from U. S. 

The men to run an all-Asian blockade 
fleet are available. In Chiang’s Navy now 
are about 40,000 men, many of them 
trained in a Nationalist Naval Academy 
established on Formosa five years ago 
If half of this force is kept on shore doing 
fleet-support jobs—as half of the U.S. 
Navy’s man power is—then about 20,000 
sailors, already trained, are on hand to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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othing for typists to punch! 
They just roll the hand! 


peel there by the side of the secretary’s right hand 
is that green easy-to-find “Magic” Tabulator. With 
her fingers in guide-key position, she just r-o-I-l-s to the 
right and the carriage moves to the next tab position! 


Or, if she wants to, she touches the top part of 
“Magic” Tabulator with her little finger, and the same 
thing happens. No glancing at the keyboard. No need 
to lose home-key positions. Nothing to punch, poke, 
press, or reach for! 


Why this new and exclusive Royal convenience? 
Because Royal has always built its typewriters with 
ease of operation in mind! See the other new features 
at the right. Then call your Royal representative for a 
free office trial. 





Extra “Personalized” Key, a Royal 
exclusive. You can get this extra 
“bonus” key, a 43rd key, with almost 
any mark, character or sign you want! 
At no extra cost! 





New Time-saver Top, a Royal 
exclusive. Press button ... inside con- 
trols all instantly accessible. “Touch 
Control” within easy reach. Easy-to- 
get-at spools for ribbon changing. 





Carriage Control, a_ new, 
exclusive feature which lets 
the secretary suit the carriage 
tension to her needs. Just a 
turn of the knob does it! No 
need to call in a serviceman! 





STANDARD - ELECTRIC - PORTABLE i Y A Roytype Business Supplies 


**Magic’’ and ‘“Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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“La Boheme”—Full hour- 
} and-a-half telecast of Puccini’s 
immortal opera. Stars Nadine 
Connor, Brian Sullivan and 
Frank Guarrera, 
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i —See the ingenious machine 
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Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
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man the fleet at sea. At 300 men for each 
destroyer, that force on hand could fur- 
nish the crews for about 70 overage 
destroyers in a blockade fleet. 

In addition, thousands of trained sail- 
ors are available in Japan and the Philip- 
pines, and could be recruited by Chiang 
to furnish the relatively small number 
of technicians needed by an expanded 
fleet. Unskilled man power could be 
recruited on Formosa itself, if more were 
needed. Nationality is no longer the 
barrier it once was, in a war against an 
international Communist force. 

Men of other countries in Asia then 
might be drawn into the Chiang fleet. 
The idea is to build up an all-Asia force, 
one that can be run without American 
participation other than in furnishing the 
basic equipment. That sea force then 
would parallel the all-Asian land force 


yoseerogmer 
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VICE ADMIRAL MA IN U. S. 
. to give Communists trouble 


now being built up to defend South Ko- 
rea against further aggression. 

The ships, in turn, are available in 
the obsolescent “moth-ball” fleet left 
over from the U.S. Navy of World War 
II. The precedent of the destroyers-for- 
bases deal in 1940 is considered an en- 
tirely legal and feasible way of trans- 
ferring some of these ships to Chiang’s 
Navy, without the necessity of going 
through U.N. or even through Congress. 

In the transfer of destroyers to Britain 
in 1940, President Roosevelt wrote in 
explanation to Congress that: 

“This is not inconsistent in any sense 
with our status of peace. Still less is it a 
threat against any nation. It is an epochal 
and far-reaching act of preparation for 
continental defense in the face of grave 
danger. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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-.. but a Marine Midland officer who 
knows local businessmen helped me 
make a good choice for the Central 
New York area...” 


Reliable, home-town appraisal of people 
you might need to represent you almost 
anywhere in New York State can often 
be furnished when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New Yorkis your bank. 

There are 13 Marine Midland banks 
with 117 offices distributed throughout 
the state. Their officers are local people 
who know their own communities as only 
local residents can. Let us show you how 
their “‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge 
can be useful to you. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Preparation for defense is an inalien- 
able prerogative of a sovereign state. 
Under present circumstances, this exer- 
cise of a sovereign right is essential to 
the maintenance of our peace and 
safety...” 

As such, the transfer of destroyers in 
exchange for Atlantic bases in that case 
was made by presidential order, without 
asking the approval of Congress. A trans- 
fer of overage naval vessels to Chiang 
in exchange for air and sea bases on 
Formosa, presumably, could be done 
the same way, and handled as a Mutual 
Security operation. 

Problems, of course, will remain, as 
effectiveness of the blockade is stepped 
up. There is the problem of the British 
colony of Hong Kong, now flooded with 
anti-Communist refugees, a city that 
lives from trade of the outside world 
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MINE SWEEPERS 
Waiting to strike 


with China. There is also the problem 
of what to do with Russian ships carry- 
ing-Korean war supplies to Russian-op- 
erated ports. Then there is the serious 


question as to whether “neutral” ships. 


from Europe can be fired upon if they 
are carrying Communist supplies and 
refuse to stop. And there is the matter 
of co-operation in a complete, voluntary 
embargo by nations of the West, needed 
for any really effective blockade. 

But, despite these problems, the pat- 
tern for a blockade of Communist China’s 
coasts now is set. It’s to be a job pri- 
marily for Chiang’s Navy, whether or 
not the U.S. fleet is asked to help out 
later. That Navy, when strengthened 
with U.S. equipment, then is to extend 
this country’s new policy of “no direct 
involvement” to the sea phase of war 
in the Far East. 
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One ood reason for 
taking that 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip now... 


Get a dividend of health and a bonus of 
fun... take that business trip to South- 
ern California now, while your office 
desk is snowbound, practically speaking. 

While you're doing your job here, you 
can get in sightseeing, relaxation, fun in 
the sun in midwinter. 

Comparisons are unkind, but where— 
except in Southern California — would 
you drive to a steel mill through miles 
of fragrant orange groves? 


Or play a palm-fringed golf course... 


i - 





Name. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 2-J-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your free color folder, “PLANNING 
YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION.” 


within sight of an ultra-modern shop- 
ping center? 

Where else in the world would you 
find a $5-billion market, desert, moun- 
tains, ocean, sunshine, winter race meets, 
plus the nation’s movie, radio and TV 
capital—all in one place? 


So let us send you our free color folder 
that gives full information on how to get 
the most out of a trip to Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California. 
Send the coupon below... today! 
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‘OLD STYLE’ EUROPE: A FIRETRAP 


Hazard Remains, Says Dulles-New Unity Needed 














It is through simple, friendly talks that the Europe, he talked in plain language about 
Eisenhower Administration expects to keep this country’s foreign problems. 
people informed about the direction U. S. is Now, back home again, he reports on what 
going in the world. he was after in Europe—to promote a Euro- 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, has pean Army, to get real unity against Com- 
made two talks to date, detailing his views | munism, to let it be known that U. S. is not 
in line with this policy. satisfied with progress to date. 
In the first, just before leaving for a tour of Here is the text of that latest talk. 
= 
I returned this week from a trip to Today, we and the free peoples of plementation of the North Atlantic 


Europe in company with Mr. Stassen, 
the Director of our Mutual Security 
Agency. 

We have reported to the President; I 
have met, and shall meet further, with 
congressional leaders. Now I wish to 
report to you. 

You may wonder why, with so much 
to do at home, we went so quickly 
abroad. The reason was the tremendous 
importance to the United States of real 
unity in Europe, and the fact that it 
seemed that some of our European 
friends might be changing their minds 
about moving to this goal. 

The problem in simple terms is this: 

Europe is made up of people who 
possess an essential unity. They have 
given a clear and special meaning to 
the concept of Western civilization. 
Yet Europe has remained politically 
divided. This has led to recurrent wars, 
which have involved us. It has so 
weakened the Western European coun- 
tries that today no one of them could 
offer strong resistance to the Red 
Armies. 

This situation both distresses and en- 
dangers us. Europe is the cradle of our 
civilization, and its industrial power 
could cruelly hurt us if it were controlled 
by our enemies. 

It has been clear for some time that 
the biggest single postwar task would be 
to end the disunity in Europe which 
makes for weakness and war. 

As the second World War blazed up, 
I wrote “Continental Europe has been 
the world’s greatest fire hazard. The 
whole structure is now consumed in 
flames. When the time comes to rebuild, 
we should not reproduce a demonstrated 
firetrap.” 
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Europe are all face to face with that 
very problem. Shall a demonstrated fire- 
trap be rebuilt? Or cannot the wit of 
man devise something better? 

When the first program of interim aid 
to Europe was before the Senate in 1947, 
I urged, before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, that in granting European 
aid “the basic idea should be, not the re- 
building of the prewar Europe but the 
building of a new Europe, which, more 
unified, will be a better Europe.” That 
point of view was emphatically adopted 
by Congress. It was written into the 
policy declaration of the “Marshall Plan” 
Act, and into our Military Assistance 
Acts, and that concept underlay the im- 


Treaty Organization, and the stationing 
of United States troops in Europe. None 
of these measures was looked upon as in 
itself adequate to defend Europe. But 
these steps, together with the creation of 
a unified continental Europe, would pro- 
duce a strength which could deter ag- 
gression. 

These are the ideas that enlightened 
European leaders themselves put forth. 
We have not been trying to impress an 
American scheme on Europe, but to sup- 
port the plans of the European leaders 
themselves. 

They have already done much. As an 
outstanding example, they have created, 
under what is called the “Schuman 








SECRETARY DULLES POINTS OUT EUROPE’S VITAL SPOTS _ 
. .. West not safe as long as divided into rival camps 
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Plan,” a single political authority to deal 
with the coal and iron resources of Ger- 
many, France and the adjacent states. 
Last Sunday, Mr. Stassen and I saw that 
authority first go into practical operation 
at its capital at Luxembourg. 

Our European friends also tackled the 
vital problem of military unity. Last 
May, the six continental countries of 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg signed a 
treaty to create a European Defense 
Community. Under that treaty, each of 
the six countries would give up hav- 
ing a separate national army on the 
Continent, and would join in build- 
ing there a single European Army. It 
was contemplated that the treaties 
could be promptly ratified, so that 
the plan could be made operative in six 
months. 

We in the United States were de- 
lighted that our European friends had 
taken this bold step toward making Eu- 
rope strong and vigorous in its own 
right. However, the six months from last 
May went by without any effective steps 
to ratify, and the six months has now 


been prolonged to nine months. This - 


has been somewhat disconcerting to us, 
because the plans for our own security 
are based on the assumption that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which does not include Germany, would 
be bolstered by the European Defense 
Community which would draw on Ger- 
man military strength to. create a solid 
continental European military establish- 
ment. 

During the past seven years we have 
contributed about $30 billion to Europe. 
We have tens of thousands of our armed 
forces in Europe. We have made the 
effort because the security of Europe vi- 
tally affects our own security. But our 
effort will not permanently serve Europe, 
or ourselves, or humanity, unless it fits 
into a constructive program for Euro- 
pean unity, Nothing that the United 
States can do will ever be enough to 
make Europe safe if it is divided into 
rival national camps. 

President Eisenhower himself said re- 
cently that he was impressed with the 
“feebleness” of alternatives to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. 

It was to discuss all of these problems 
that President Eisenhower asked Mr. 
Stassen and me to go to Europe. We 
went to seven European capitals—first 
Rome, then Paris, then London, then 
Bonn, then The Hague, then Brussels 
and then Luxembourg. Our conclusion 
was that the project for a European De- 
fense Community was not dead but only 
sleeping. We did not get any concrete 
promises or pledges from our European 
friends—and we did not give any. We did 

(Continued on page 32) 
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. . . Defense setup for six nations on Continent 
described as needed to give NATO a ‘stout heart’ 


come back with the feeling that there is 
a good chance that the European De- 
fense Community will be brought into 
being. There are plenty of hurdles to 
be overcome. But we believe that there 
is a will to proceed. We hope that 
in the coming weeks this determination 
will be translated into concrete evi- 
dence that real progress ,is being made. 
Without that, future planning — will 
be difficult. Candor requires us to say 
this. 

NATO is now a far-flung organiza- 
tion. It includes not only countries in 
this Hemisphere but in the North At- 
lantic and in the Mediterranean. But 
the core of this far-flung structure is the 
six continental countries of Western Eu- 
rope, which have made the European De- 
fense Community Treaty. Unless their 
military and economic strength is to be 
combined, as this treaty contemplates, the 
whole NATO organization has a fatal 
weakness. The European Defense Com- 
munity is needed to give the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization a stout and 
dependable heart. 

I do not pretend that it is easy to 
accomplish this. National habits — of 
thought and traditions have grown 
strong. The countries concerned have 
often in recent years been enemies. 
They have fought each other and there 
are proud memories of victories and the 
bitter memories of defeat. This means 
that greatness is needed if unity is to be 
achieved. That quality, however, is not 
lacking. We saw it in fact in the peoples 
of Europe as they had to face the physi- 
cal disaster of the recent floods. We 
also found among the statesmen of 
Western Europe, and so far as we 
could judge among the peoples of 
Western Europe, a real determination 
to take the hard political decisions which 
would bury the evil of the past and 
fortify the good. 

After our friendly talks, we know, and 
gladly report, that the political leaders 
in each of these countries are men of 
vision and stature. They look not back- 
ward but forward. They see the land of 
promise that lies ahead and they desire 
to move into it. 

Having spent most of my time in talk- 
ing about what we hope the European 
countries will do, I would like to con- 
clude with a mention of what the Gov- 
ernments and peoples of Europe expect 
of us. 

Our friends in Western Europe knew, 
when General Eisenhower was with 
them in Europe, how deep and firm was 
his interest in European unity, political, 
economic and military. On this trip, we 


were able to assure them that President 
Eisenhower continues to hold the same 
interest, the same conviction, with regard 


.to European unity. 


In each of these seven countries we 
visited we found good will and friendli- 
ness on the part of the Governments and 
most of the people, but we also found 
some fear that the United States is not 
qualified to give the free world the kind 
of leadership which it needs at this criti- 
cal moment. It is conceded that we have 
the material power, but it is questioned 
whether we have the accumulated wis- 
dom to make the best use of that power. 
They are particularly concerned because 
they now have to deal with a new Re- 
publican Administration, after having 
worked for twenty vears in war and 
peace with a Democrat Administration. 
To them, as to many Americans, a Re- 
publican Administration is a novelty, and 
the unknown always carries a certain 
amount of fear. 

The talks which we had with the 
political leaders of the countries we 
visited went far, 1 think, to dispel these 
fears in so far as official quarters are 
concerned, However, the public and the 
opposition parties seize upon incidents 
and upon statements made here which 
seem to them to be reckless. Unscrupu- 
lous persons use such incidents and 
statements as reasons why the European 
nations should not trust us. 

It is important for us all to remember 
that we do carry a tremendous responsi- 
bility. Any false step could mean dis- 
aster not only for-us. but for our friends. 
Possibly our friends would suffer even 
more than we ourselves. Therefore, we 
must be sober and restrained in our na- 
tional conduct. 

That does not mean being timid, and 
afraid to take the initiative, to speak 
frankly or to make hard decisions. In- 
decision, weakness and vacillation are 
the qualities which most often lead to 
war. It does mean that in order to win 
and hold the confidence of those whom 
we need as friends and allies, we must 
at all times play the part of a nation 
which is fully aware of the grave re- 
sponsibility which it carries. 

That is the kind of leadership we 
shall get from President Eisenhower, 
who is accustomed to carry heavy re- 
sponsibilities and calmly make grave 
decisions. We shall do well to follow 
the example which he will set. At this 
dangerous time, peace and security de- 
pend upon clear vision, righteous pur- 


pose and firm performance. Let us 
all work together to achieve — these 
goals. 
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HIGHER 
FREIGHT 
SPEEDS... 
GREATER 
FREIGHT 
LOADS... 


Today’s powerful new diesel locomotives pull longer and more 
heavily loaded trains on faster schedules. They can’t afford “hot boxes” 
that waste time, money and manpower. That’s why railroad men 

are turning to Hyatt. Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes 


have been proved on passenger cars and diesel locomotives. 


CALL FOR HYATT BEARINGS 


And when Hyatts are adopted as “standard equipment” for freight 
cars, the “hot box” problem can be eliminated. Cars will start easier 
and last longer, with new savings in lubrication and 


maintenance. You'll find other successful Hyatt 


applications in every industry! Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, N. J. 
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KINGFISHERS look for fish in a lake on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


more wood for the future by tree farming 


=seee 


Today, thousands of private forestland owners are working toward a com- 
mon goal . . . to grow more trees than are being harvested. Progress is being 
made in this direction as the voluntary tree farm movement gains momentum 
in the forest industry. There are now more than 4000 certified tree farms 
in America, consisting of about 27 million acres of commercial timberland. 
‘Tree farm owners are private lumber, pulp and paper companies and farmers. 
Large or small, they have pledged to manage their timber as a crop. This 
means harvesting by a long-range plan, growing new crops of young trees and 
protecting forests from fire, insects and disease. All timberlands owned by 
this company are managed as tree farms. 
Tree farming practices vary with species and locality. In the Douglas 

fir region, trees are best harvested in staggered blocks as shown above. 
Seeds scattered by the wind from mature trees left standing will reforest 
nearby harvested land. Planned harvesting is one of the many ways indus- 7 

. : . 5 . These young fir trees are the forests of 
trial foresters help nature grow crop after crop of new trees for the future. comnanens. Cay will cassie he wandend 
Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our interesting wood products needed in the years ahead. 
and colorful new booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate- 

° ’ rials. It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 

We y © rh aeuser Ti mn b er Gs om » an y chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 
this market, our company is growing trees and 

manufacturing a variety of forest products. 
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Bust Hits Cattle Industry— 
Losses Painful, Not Fatal 


Ask a cattleman: ‘‘How’s busi- 
ness?’ And you get this reply: 
“It's terrible.’ Profits in raising 
beef have turned to losses. 

Here is the story of a boom 
that finally has played out. It's 
the story as told by an editor of 
U.S. News & World Report after 
a tour of the range and feed-lot 
country, from Texas to lowa. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


The boom in the cattle country to- 
day is a thing of the past. The lush 
profits of recent years, when ranchers 
and feeders had trouble keeping track 
of their skyrocketing bank accounts, 
are shrinking and sometimes turning 
into real losses. Cattle feeders, in par- 
ticular, have run on hard times. 

Back of the troubles all through the 
range country and in the feeding areas 
of the corn belt is a collapse in the price 
of cattle. Those who bought cattle a 
year ago, or even a few months ago, to 
graze on range land or to go into feed 
lots, often have been taking losses of 
from $50 to $100 a head when the time 
came to sell. Many a cattleman paid 35 
to 40 cents a pound for steers that he 





has had to sell, after a long period of 
grazing or feeding, at 20 to 23 cents a 
pound. The rancher with his cattle herds 
not many months ago could sell a 500- 
pound steer for not far from $200. To- 
day, he’s lucky to get much more than 
$100 for the same type of animal. 

The break in cattle prices has hurt 
big and little cattle raisers alike. 

One wealthy Texas cattleman, for ex- 
ample, recently took a loss of $60 a head 
on 500 vearlings he had bought before 
the price break. His cattle cost him 
nearly 37 cents a pound and he sold 
them for 23% cents, after feeding them 
to much heavier weights. He figures he 
lost $32,000, including the cost of feed 
and grass. 

Another rancher, in South Texas, held 
on to 864 cattle hoping that the market 
would revive. When he finally sold, 
atter further price drops, he figured 
his loss at $138,000, or $159 a head. 
This unusually heavy loss is accounted 
for by heavy expense of long feeding 
on summer grass, plus an extra three 
months in pasture. This loss wasn't 
enough to break him, but it left him 
owing $60,000 on the balance of his 
herd, whereas he normally would have 
been free of debt. 

Still another rancher, near Wichita 
Falls, reportedly stands to lose about a 
million dollars on 20,000 cattle he is 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BEEF ON THE RANGE 
... the roundup brought sad news 
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Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





"Mister ec50o 
what you need is 


Bople 


{or human resources, 
as economists call us!) 


«+ « « people who want to work— 
with their heads as well as their 
hands! Well, we got plenty of ’em!” 


“It’s true—Oklahoma has a large 


reserve of “Human Resources”— 
people who have proved to large’ 
basic industry their quick, low- 
cost adaptability to any kind of 
industry. These are stable, indus- 
trious, steady people who are 
anxious to share in Oklahoma’s 
expanding industrial program as 
the industrialist himself. 

This unusual “pool” of high cali- 
bre manpower is virtually 100 per- 
cent native born and will meet 
your needs at the very lowest 
training cost. Many of your East- 
ern and Northern neighbors have 
already found that Oklahomans 
produce more goods per man-hour 
by their ability to cooperate and 
adapt themselves to mass produc- 
tion methods. Your future is in 
Oklahoma, too. So, come on in! 
The people 
are fine! 












UAHOMA 


PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 











A complete study of Oklahoma's human re- 
sources as they relate to your problem, is 
available upon request. All such studies ore 
held in strictest confidence. 


take Le fore honey 
IN OKLAHOMA 
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GROUP 
INSURANCE 


points out your company 
as “a good place to work” 


In business organizations, both large and small, 
Group Insurance is becoming more and more 
important every year as part of the over-all 
employee benefits plan. It gives employees a 
sense of security—and has proved to be good 
business for the employer by reducing absen- 
teeism and employee turnover, by im- 
proving employee relations and by 
giving the company a reputation as 
a good place to work. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


can point out a plan that 
serves your company best 








New York Life offers a complete line of Group 
Insurance and Group Annuities for employees, with 
supplementary coverages for their dependents as 
well. Contracts are flexible—can be adapted to meet 
the exact needs of your particular organization. The 
benefits are liberal—the costs are low. And New 
York Life has claims offices in principal cities 
throughout the United States and Canada to 
render prompt service. Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker for full information 
today—or write directly to the Group De- 
partment at the address below. 










@ Write for free booklet, “‘ Trends in Group Coverages” by Wendell Milliman— 
one of a series of lectures before the School of Business Administration, 
University of Connecticut. It gives latest developments in group insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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holding. These cattle were bought be. 
fore the price break at prices ranging 
above 30 cents a pound. The best price 
he can expect, on the basis of recent 
quotations, is about 23 cents. 

While losses to the ranchers have 
been painful, and will continue to be 
painful, they do not add up to disaster, 
Banks and other lenders in the South- 
west report that most livestock borrow- 
ers will be able to stay in business. The 
big ranchers who have their own breed- 
ing stock and produce their own calves 
are better off than the rest. 

In the corn belt, where many farmers 
buy cattle for fattening, losses are more 
serious. These smaller cattlemen, oper- 
ating with less capital than most of the 
ranchers, are not in a position to absorb 
the losses. Many still are feeding cattle 




















od pon 
Ree Manne 
—Manning in the Phoenix, Ariz., Republic 


THE PRODIGAL ‘FATTED CALF’ 
. . was welcomed by consumers 





bought before the price break, and their 
losses are yet to come. 

The small feeders are fighting hard to 
stay in business, but a few in Nebraska 
and Iowa have had to give up. They 
are finding credit tighter in these farm 
areas than it has been in years, and it is 
questionable whether some of them can 
get back in the business. 

But the feeders are doing everything 
they can to protect themselves. They 
have stopped “dumping” cattle. It was 
this “dumping” that contributed to the 
slide in prices. Feeder farmers also have 
just about stopped buying cattle, for the 
time being. Those who still have steers 
to be fattened are turning them loose in 
the fields to forage on corn stalks and 
roughage. It’s a cheaper way to put on 
weight, with corn costing $1.42 to $1.50 
a bushel in the Omaha area. Corn feed- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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2. Mr. Dash is one of many exporters through Pacific Coast ports 
who look to WP for help in cutting red tape and working out such 
time-consuming details as securing steamship space reservations, 
special railroad permits, rail-ocean bills of lading, etc. 


4. Via Western Pacific's nationwide network of leased wires, ex- 
porters and importers are kept constantly informed of the movement 
of shipments in transit (on rail and ocean) and of the departure and 
arrival times of vessels. 


ele 
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1. Mr. Dash of Ultraplush Motors, Inc., Motoropolis, Michigan, has 
called upon a representative of Western Pacific's Foreign Freight 
Department for advice on how to ship his gold-plated Model 102X 
to a big out-of-town buyer, the Maharajah of Kapurthola. 





For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 
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3. Export shipments to San Francisco Bay ports are scheduled by 
Western Pacific's foreign traffic department to prevent a freight 
car arriving too far in advance of sailing date, thus avoiding the 
possibility of costly car demurrage. 





5. Another Western Pacific export shipment has arrived on schedule! 
If you, too, are looking for expert advice on solving the problems 
of rail-ocean shipments, get in touch with WP's Foreign Freight 
Department or nearest representative. 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 


LOOKING FOR A 


LOW 
TAX 
RATE? 





These letters will be 
of interest to you: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


We welcome development and will be pleased 
to co-operate with existing industry and new 
industries that locate here. 
As an indication of the tax consciousness of 
the Board of Supervisors, Monterey County 
tax rate amounts to $1.47 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. This low rate is among the lowest 
county tax rates of any urban county in Cal- 
ifornia. 
(signed) A. B. Jacobsen 
Chairman, Monterey County 
Board of Supervisors 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Monterey County assessment practices and 
procedures have been commended by the State 
Board of Equalization as being the county 
nearest to the recommended state average. 
We, with other agencies of government, wel- 
come industry to Monterey County, and we 
will continue to strive for fair assessments. 


(signed) Walter R. Tavernetti 
Assessor in and for 

County of Monterey 

State of California 





MONTEREY COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, INC., 
a non-profit organization 

We've prepared an informative booklet that 

presents the basic facts of Monterey County. 


You are invited to write for this booklet, on 

your company letterhead, please. Your letter, 

addressed to Dept. S, Monterey County In- 

dustrial Development, Salinas, California 

will be handled promptly and, of course, 
in a confidential manner. 
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ing is saved for the last 60 days before 
the animals are to be marketed. 

The cattlemen’s troubles began in 
the late months of 1952, when tremen- 
dous supplies of beef on the hoof be- 
gan to hit the markets. This rush to sell 
was the result of a number of factors. 

One factor was the rise in cattle popu- 
lation that had been taking place since 
World War II. Stockmen and farmers 
had built up herds to a point where the 
number of cattle on ranches and farms 
had gone from 77 million in 1949 to 88 
million in 1952, and to an estimated 93 
million now. Beef that had been in short 
supply for so long became plentiful. 

Weather, too, played a part in the 
price break. Heavy rainfall in 1951 re- 
sulted in a lush growth of grass in the 
Great Plains States and induced Western 
cattlemen to expand their herds. Added 





WHEN STEERS WENT TO MARKET 
... the price was downward 


encouragement came from the farmer 
feeders in the corn belt, who were anxious 
to teed calves and steers to salvage a wet 
corm crop. 

But the weather changed in 1952. 
There was little rain and drought dried 
up many of the Southwest cattle ranges. 
As a result, cattlemen had to “dump” 
their stock and prices began to slide. 

During all this time, the boom was 
feeding on a speculative spree. As the 
price of good beef steers climbed from 
under $100 in 1939 to $400 in early 
1951, there was a scramble to get into 
the cattle-buying business. In Texas, 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, factory 
hands began raising steers as a side line. 
Farm land that had been worn out by 
cotton and corn plantings was leased for 
cattle raising. Scores of new cattle auc- 
tions sprang up, with producers selling 


——. 


to each other at ever-rising prices. Con. 
tracts for future delivery of cattle, often 
of unborn calves, changed hands as many 
as 12 times at higher prices. : 

All this ran on into last year, when 
the bubble began to burst. Speculators 
who had contracted for future delivery 
took bad beatings, as prices broke. Some 
refused to take delivery, preferring to 
pay a forfeit of $5 a head. One West 
Texas speculator, who took delivery on 
all the cattle he had bought months be. 
fore, ended up with a reported loss of 
around a million dollars. 

It was fun while it lasted, but not 
so much fun when the change came, 
Cattle people who had no drought prob. 
lem began to sell because they thought 
it was a good idea. By this time, only the 
packers were buying, and a price crack 
had to come. That’s when black ink 


turned to red, and the “Cadillac incomes’ 
of ranchers disappeared. 

Even so, the ranchers and most of the 
feeders are showing strong staying qual 
ities. Most of them are still in the cattlk 
business and do not plan to get out 
They are sure they can work their way 
out of their troubles, if the worst of the 
price break is over, as most stockmet 
and marketing officials believe. 

Recovery will take years. Debts at 
high, and credit has tightened up. But 
while many cattlemen are short of cash 
most have plowed their profits of pr 


oe 





vious years into land and improvements 
so few are in danger of losing thei 
ranches and farms. 

There is no rush by ranchers to yelf 
for help from Washington, even thoug)} 
they are willing to concede that such 
things as price supports for livestock, 
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Government guarantee of loans on live- 
stock, and production credits might 
hasten recovery. Most of the big cattle- 
men want to be left alone to pull them- 
selves out. Government assistance, as 
they see it, would bring into the cattle 
business a lot of newcomers attracted by 
quick profits. It would also cost the tax- 
payers a good deal of money, should 
cattle prices take another dive. “We 
don’t want to be on a dole” is a phrase 
that is often heard. 

The smaller farmers, however, are by 
no means as shy of Government subsidies 
as the ranchers. As a result, there is a 
rather sharp division among cattlemen 
on the question of Government assist- 
ance, now under discussion in Congress. 
These farmers have become accustomed 
to Government help, and their attitude 
is important because, in the aggregate, 
they produce more cattle than the 
ranchers. They also do most of the fat- 
tening, in batches of 25 to 50 per farm, 
in the corn-belt States. As feeders, many 
of these farmers have been hit hard in 
the falling market, and some of them 
may not be able to stay in business 
without Government help. But these 
make up only a small portion of the 
total. 

This clash of viewpoint between ranch- 
ers and farmers is looked upon in the 
cattle country as one of the toughest 
problems the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson has to face. 

Two factors will contribute heavily to 
providing an answer to the cattlemen’s 
problems. One is the future course of 
cattle prices. The other is bank credit. 

If cattle prices hold near present 
levels, pressure for Government help 
will fade. But another price break could 
be expected to bring demands for aid. 


If banks insist on early payment of- 


loans, a great many cattlemen will have 
to liquidate, will be forced out of busi- 
ness. But there is no sign of any such 
pressure from lending agencies. 

Feeders and ranchers, alike, are confi- 
dent that there still is money to be made 
in cattle. Nobody expects a quick re- 
covery, and most agree that it will be a 
long, hard pull. But there are signs that 
a decline in costs may be starting to help 
offset the price drop. Summer’ pastur- 
age in the Flint Hills country of Kansas, 
for example, is being offered at $20 per 
animal, compared with $30 last year. 

Most cattlemen are willing to concede 
that the big prices of the postwar years 
are probably gone for good. Many don’t 
want to see such prices again—prices 
that made a luxury of steak and ham- 
burger. But almost all of them will agree 
with the Texas livestock man who said 
that the spree, while it lasted, was “one 
of the wildest, wooliest, crap-shootingest 
booms that ever was seen.” 
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Biggest value, lowest cost... 


GUNNISON Zorn 


Priced as low as 
$6500 — plus lot 


Bat <x. 3 Ber be it 








THE BIGGEST DEMAND FOR HOUSING—and the greatest opportunities 
for builders and investors are in the lower price field. 


The Champion offers America’s soundest value in that field . . . a com- 
fortable, attractive, well-appointed home that anyone can afford. 


And like all of the other fine Gunnison Homes, the Champion is con- 
structed of finest materials by precision, factory-sure methods. It’s a home 
that has been completely engineered before erection starts. The possibilities 
for guess-work, patching and construction errors are eliminated. 


Whether you're an investor, a builder or a prospective home-buyer, you 
should learn more about the opportunities offered by Gunnison’s efficient, 
soundly-built, value-full CHAMPION. 


The Gunnison “Champion” Features... 


@ Large living room @ American Kitchen @ Steel windows @ Automatic gas or oil heating 

@ Full insulation in walls and ceilings @ Wood-paneled interiors @ Permaglas water heater 

@ Mahogany flush-panel doors @ Optional at extra cost—Hotpoint kitchen and laundry 
appliances; Carrier air conditioning 


-——MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-—7 


Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
Dept. U-23 
New Albany, Ind. 





[| am interested in information on a Gun- 
nison dealership operation. []! am inter- 


(junnison 


ested in buying a Gunnison home. 


{| ] CS Name Coe ee eee rere rresesereseeeseesees 
() | l ) oS = a re 
“Gunnison” and “Champion” 

trade-marks of MN COUT cea didesawae- caw a 


Gunnison Homes, Inc. 


(--------------- 


Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana 
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Not everyone is 


through “horsin’ around”! 


Along about 1910 there were more than 22 million 
horses in the United States — a big share of them 
hitched to dray wagons. But long ago you realized 
that horsepower in trucks has replaced horses on the 


front end of wagons. 

You have. But there are some who ignore this march 
of progress. Their attacks on the trucking industry are 
so well concealed you probably don’t realize who’s be- 


hind propaganda on road damage and ton-mile taxes. 
These interests are still “horsin’ around”! They can’t 


possibly take care of all the transportation business either 


short haul or long haul. Yet they have no answer to the 
problem of what would happen if the big trucks were taxed 
to satisfy competitors. 
You have a pretty good idea of what would happen. You’d 
pay more for a lot of necessities. You might miss the fresh 
foods, the new styles and greater selections. Trucks put 


them on store shelves at lower prices. 
Nowadays everything you eat, wear or use comes to you 


all or part of the way by truck. Trucks carry % of the 
total tonnage moved in the nation’s commerce. Carry it 
smoothly, efficiently and economically across town and 
across the nation. Carry it to and from every city, vil- 
lage, business and farm. Deposit it safely and surely 
from door to door. That’s not horsin’ around, is it? 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


\ ht ' USAR / Y . 
ATR American Trucking Industry 
V7 American Trucking Associations, 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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>> Here is the new pattern of U.S. aid for the free world, as sketched out by 
John Foster Dulles and Harold Stassen during their flying trip to Europe: 

Ceiling on aid is to be 6 billion dollars. That's Dulles-Stassen plan as 
revealed in Europe. But lower ceiling, nearer 5 billion, may be imposed by U.S. 
Congress. Truman got 6 billion in fiscal '53, budgeted 7.6 billion fiscal '54. 

Big shifts in aid are also coming. One shift will be from Europe to Asia. 
Another shift will be away from economic aid towards military aid. 

Economic aid to Europe, currently 1.3 billion a year, is to be cut down to 
650 million, or less. But offshore procurement in Europe is to get a boost. 




















>> As cuts in economic aid to Europe are planned by Dulles and Stassen..... 
No economic aid is scheduled for these seven countries: Norway, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, Western Germany. 
Holland's flood costs are to be met partly by counterpart funds on hand. 
Germany, instead of grants, is to get U.S. orders to produce arms--after 
European Army treaty is ratified. In addition, Germany's dollar position is to 
improve as occupation costs end, as U.S. military spending in Germany stays high. 
Italy is also down for offshore orders for arms. If Italy's dollar gap 
remains wide, some economic aid may be possible--perhaps 40 million dollars. 











>> For other European countries, economic-aid outlook is this: 
Aid continues for Austria, Greece, Turkey. Yugoslavia will again be on the 
list. Spain will be added to list, if deal on bases for U.S. is concluded. 
Britain is down for a cut in the Dulles-Stassen plan. New quota is to be 
well under 400 million dollars currently allowed. Britain's reserves are up. 
France, on other hand, stands to get an increase. Acheson-Harriman team 
had promised France 525 million. Dulles-Stassen team may up this to 600 mil- 
lion, eSpecially after Premier Mayer's visit to Washington. Aid is not to show, 
though, as economic aid to Europe, but as military aid to Asia--French Indo- 
China--funneled through French defense budget. It's to look better this way. 
Offsetting cuts in economic aid, U.S. contracts for defense production in 
Europe are to be boosted to 1.5 billion dollars. This is to be made possible 
by revising U.S. procurement procedures to fit European business methods. 

















>> As for schemes to make British pound, French franc convertible to dollars, 
No U.S. aid for this purpose is to be asked of U.S. Congress at this time. 

What Dulles and Stassen told the Europeans was this: 

Take it up with George Humphrey, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 

Humphrey, it's planned, will listen to British proposals brought to U.S. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAN-- (Continued) 


by Anthony Eden and R. A. Butler in March, make no commitments, then tell British 
to work out joint plan with French and others. Then U.S. will think about it. 
British will have to consult Commonwealth as well as European governments. 
This means it will be summer, at earliest, before concrete plan can materialize. 
U.S., meanwhile, will argue that freer trade, and more of it, must go hand 
in hand with convertibility. U.S. idea is to open Europe's markets to American 
goods, for one reason to force European prices down and European productivity 
up, for another reason to provide outlet for U.S. farm surpluses. 
This U.S. pressure will slow down Europe's haste for convertibility. 
French, Italians, in any case, won't be ready for probably two years. 








>> For your background, this is European thinking on convertibility: 

Huge stabilization fund will be necessary. Total of 6 billion dollars is 
talked about. This total might be split into two funds, half as backing for the 
pound sterling, other half backing European currencies. British will prefer 
this, as giving them more freedom. Who puts up the money? Maybe International 
Monetary Fund, maybe U.S. Treasury, or some combination of the two. 

Secretary Humphrey is thus key man. Europe isn't sure what he thinks. 
Treasury experts, under Humphrey, are critical of British handling of dollar 
pool, urge changes before any convertibility plan is seriously considered. 

U.S. Congress is a factor, too. Europeans realize Congress won't approve 
any fund that could be siphoned away, as 1946 U.S. loan to Britain was. 

So it's obvious convertibility is to be a long, slow process. 




















>> This is the impression of Dulles and Stassen that European officials now 
have, on basis of Dulles-Stassen tour of European capitals: 
Dulles gives every appearance of being a strong Secretary of State. 
Stassen is in role of junior partner. Dulles did the talking in Europe. 
It's a change from the Acheson-Harriman days, when Harriman as aid boss, 
could issue directives to Acheson. Aid is somewhat less important now. 
Under Dulles, regional Ambassadors are on way out. European officials 
look to Dulles, not to Ambassadors, to call turn on U.S. policy from now on. 
U.S. policy for Europe is to be run from Washington, not from Paris. 











>> In Cairo, British-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan is the best break U.S. 
and Britain have had in Middle East for a long time. This is why: 

Suez problem can probably be solved now, with orderly evacuation of canal 
area by British forces. Middle East defense scheme, with Egypt in it, is fair 
prospect. A stable Egypt is a possibility now, more so than at any time in 
years. Naguib dictatorship looks to be rather solidly established in Egypt, 
gets to look more and more like Ataturk regime that put Turkey on its feet. 

Sudanese, under new agreement, get chance for self-rule, chance to decide 
whether they prefer independence, or tie-up with Britain or Egypt later on. 

Agreement is a victory for Egypt, another concession by Britain, possible 
loss of another outpost of empire. U.S. gets credit from Egypt for helping to 
negotiate the deal. Net result: gain for West, setback for Soviet Russia. 

















>> Real point about Soviet break in diplomatic relations with Israel is that 
it's a Soviet confession of failure. Stalin had tried hard to make Israel his 
outpost in Middle East. He failed. Now he's punishing Israel, wooing the Arabs. 
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Men, 


Coal has long been one of man’s most useful servants. Now 
it holds promise of even greater benefits to all of us. 


COAL INTO CHEMICALS—Science has at last found a 
practical way to convert coal into the host of valuable chem- 
icals that nature locked into it. 

The people of Union Carbide have developed a way to 
bring coal and hydrogen gas together under carefully con- 
trolled heat and pressure. In minutes, this revolutionary 
process—called coal hydrogenation—converts the coal into 
a mixture of gases and liquids that are rich in useful 
chemicals. 


A WEALTH OF RAW MATERIALS— Among them are hith- 
erto scarce, and even completely new, chun ‘als. Some are 
raw materials for plastics and synthetic rubber, or are vital 
to medicine and vitamins. Some are valuable in rocket pro- 
pulsion, Others are necessary in insecticides, surface coat- 
ings, and many other important uses. 


chemistry, and coal! 


Science has found a new way to get valuable chemicals from coal 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY — Today, Union Carbide’s 
coal-hydrogenation process promises steady and vastly in- 
creased produc tion of chemicals for these needed materials. 
What's more, it will provide a host of chemicals that may 
become the basis of many new products. 


A UCC ACHIEVEMENT -— With the first coal-to-chemicals 
plant of its kind in operation, the people of Union Carbide 
are now well on the way to making abundant coal a source 
of chemicals important to us all. 

FREE: /f you would like to learn more about Union Carbide’s exciting 


new coal-hydrogenation process, write for the illustrated booklet, 
“Chemicals from Coal.” Ask for booklet A. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I]ag NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics * LINDE Oxygen ¢ DYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * PYROFAX Gas 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 





















PEOPLE ON THE GO — for business or fun — like to fly the Convair. 
They call it the plane with built-in get-up-and-go! Even the folks who 
wave good-bye thrill at the Convair’s nimble takeoff! Convair’s hand- 
baggage racks and self-contained stairway speed departure and arrival time 
as much as 30 minutes. Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to make 
your next flight a Convair... the world’s most popular passenger plane. 





CONVAIR 


SAN DIEGO AND POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
FORT WORTH AND DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 





As a transport-trainer for the U.S. Air Force, 
the Convair is setting new records for versatility and 


performance .. . another evidence of Convair's ENGINEERING TO THE Nih POWER 


MORE AIRLINES HAVE CHOSEN THE CONVAIR 
THAN ANY OTHER MODERN PASSENGER PLANE: 


Now Flying 

Aero O/Y (Finland) 

Aerolineas 
Argentinas 

American 

Braniff 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Southern 

Continental 

Delta 

Ethiopian 

Garuda Indonesian 

Hawaiian 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch 

Northeast 

Orient 


Pan American 
Sabena-Belgian 
Swissair (Switzerland) 
Trans-Australia 
United 

Western 


Soon fo Fly 

Aeronaves de Mexico 

AVENSA (Venezuela) 

C.M.A. (Mexico) 

Cruzeiro do Sul 
(Brazil) 

J.A.T. (Yugoslavia) 

National 

Philippine 

Pioneer 
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-\We’ve Been Asked:= 


HOW TO GET AID 
IN FIGURING TAX 











@ Many people are wondering if 
they pay too much income tax. 


e Some are confused over de- 
ductions, other matters. 


e@ They want to know if Govern- 
ment will give the answers. 


With taxpaying time near, this ques- 
tion is asked: Can a person get 
personal advice from the Govern- 
ment on his tax problems? 

Yes, he can. The Bureau of Internal 

Revenue has several ways of helping the 

individual taxpayer with his problems. 

These ways vary from routine advice at 

field offices to more formal rulings at 

Washington headquarters. 


What can a person, in need of ad- 
vice, do to get help? 


He can take his tax problems directly to ° 


Washington, by mail or in person, The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has an elab- 
orate setup for issuing rulings, advisory 
letters and memoranda on tax matters. A 
special unit, the Individual Income Tax 
Ruling Branch, has just been set apart to 
handle technical matters involving indi- 
vidual taxpayers. This unit is handing 
out rulings at the rate of about 2,000 a 
month—or 24,000 a year. 


Where are inquiries sent? 

They should be addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


What sort of questions will the Wash- 
ington office answer? 
Questions sent in and answered are many 
and varied. A number of them involve 
medical expenses, and what borderline 
medical costs can be taken as deductions. 
If a child is sick and is ordered by a doc- 
tor to a warmer or drier climate, can his 
travel costs be claimed as medical ex- 
penses? Sometimes yes. What about the 
travel costs of an accompanying parent? 
Probably so. If a man has two houses, 
wants to sell one and buy another, whiich 
is his home for tax purposes? What can 
be treated as a capital gain? And farm- 
ers have special problems about their 
income, sale of livestock, other matters. 


Will all questions be answered? 

Not all. The Bureau draws the line at 

making a ruling where the determination 

Is primarily one of fact. This excludes 

rulings on such things as the market value 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Marine Midland Corporation 


AND ITS CONSTITUENT BANKS AND AFFILIATE 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1952 








ASSETS 
Cora eh Demi Cam Wty RS ans inca cca in cccseccsccccncessncccs $ 407,457,943.51 
United States Government Securities ...........ccccccscscceeeeeeeees 456,865,548.01 
State and Municipal Securities ............ccccescesseseesseeseeseeseeees 68,144,605.78 
Other Bonds and Securities ii 32,739,658.46 
IIIS 6 scsssccccaccastharcacaccinaccentdiccaiasisacnnsenidlagnanites 459,296,295.07 


PRINS oivaceiti avis <osdiescnesacaamutentepumbatetidancasaian vp sicanhiaadacas 139,762,620.70 
NN III ead n acca ciccceinctescenscacate 9,696,149.80 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 2,574,971.21 
Accrued Interest Receivable .. 3,175,088.46 
Ne GIR sain nsssiciicevincciine 2,030,317.14 


CE icreessseeiritileinsiiiedialgpifialiseiniennoainnigs $1,581,743,198.14 






LIABILITIES 


Common Stock (Authorized— 


8,000,000 shares of $5.00 each) $ 30,506,700.00 





Ie eeaecsccicsdasicipets Geared 63,455,475.75 

$ 93,962,175.75 

Less—Common Stock in Treasury .........c:cccccccssseeseeeeeeeee 1,872,375.29 

Applicable to 5,822,287 shares ...........cccccseseeeseeeeees $ 92,089,800.46 
Convertible 4%4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

(223,340) shares) .. 11,167,000.00 






MamaT YG TITRE 6.55 ccssccsiscccessinsisscesies 
Provision for Taxes, Interest, etc. .... 
Liability on Acceptances ............:0000 


1,659,769.46 
12,672,561 .07 
2,626,612.86 





I II ots siaiskiecdcciclbeddcccasare 4,096,360.88 
Dividends Payable .... sia = 994,334.97 
III eiantdis dint sta aetiicceeeactn casttisckscedierkesiviihvininemiuioins 1,456,436,758.44 

MN cicadas cccitesscassanipeitehenenataiensacstieeadieai aia aaesinacauceanansaaaliie $1,581 743,198.14 





Atter applying bad debt and other valuation reserves to write down assets. 


DIRECTORS 























JAMES G. BLAINE 
President, The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York 


LUCIUS D. CLAY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF 


President 


JOSEPH G. FISCHER 
Vice President and Director, 
Messer Oil Corporation 


WILLIAM W. FOSTER 


EDWARD B. GERMAIN 
President, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation 


CHARLES M. KENNEDY 
President, 
Charles Kennedy & Co. 


SEYMOUR H. KNOX 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York 


EDWARD H. LETCHWORTH 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


H. EDMUND MACHOLD 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation 


BALDWIN MAULL 


Executive Vice President 


RAYMOND V. V. MILLER 
Partner, 
* Granbery, Marache & Co, 


GEORGE F. PHILLIPS 
Kenefick, Bass, Letchworth, 
Baldy & Phillips 


BAYARD F. POPE 
Chairman of the Board 


THOMAS ROBINS, JR. 
President, Hewitt-Robins 
Incorporated 


DEXTER P. RUMSEY 
President, Erie County Savings 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, IV 
President, 
Niagara Share Corporation 


EUSTACE SELIGMAN 


Sullivan & Cromwell 


SAMUEL G. H. TURNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 


THOMAS A. WILSON 
President, Marine Midland Trus? 
Company of Binghamton 





Marine Midland Banks Serve New York State 


through 117 banking offices in 57 important communities 


Members Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Action by a company- 


trained Employers Mutuals Team has 
given to thousands of our policyholder- 
owners a new concept of how well busi- 
ness insurance can be handled. If you 
want cooperative action in reducing acci- 


dents, making plant operation safer and 


less costly, handling claims promptly and | 


fairly—put the Employers 


Mutuals Team on the job! i ip 


The Employers Mutucls Team 








EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
rome Of: Youn, wieman I WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities... Consult your telephone directory a =, 


owas 


MPLOYERS 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group anf 


UNDERSTANDABLE 


Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. of WAUSAU 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 1 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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We've Been Asked: 














. - » Many questions go to 
courts for final decision 


of property, whether compensation is 
reasonable, whether a gift is made in 
contemplation of death and whether a 
company withholds its profits for the pur- 
pose of avoiding a surtax for its stock- 


holders. 


Is a tax ruling binding on the Gov- 
ernment? 

The Bureau points out that its rulings do 
not nave the force and effect of Treasury 
regulations and decisions. But they usual- 
ly hold up if the taxpayer follows the 
facts as presented in applying for a writ- 
ten ruling. Of course, later court deci- 
sions, legislation or regulations may su- 
persede a tax; ruling. Where a taxpayer 
gets a written ruling or advice from the 
Bureau, he should attach this, or a copy, 
to his tax return. 


Is there a special form for requesting 
a ruling? 

No. But duplicate written copies of the 
request should be sent to the Commis- 
sioner. And the taxpayer should give full 
and complete details of the tax matter or 
problem involved. If an oral discussion is 
wanted, he should say so. 


Will rulings be given on corporation 
tax matters, too? 

Yes. There is a Corporation Tax Ruling 
Branch to handle these queries. It gives 
many rulings, including a number of 
complicated ones on the excess-profits 
tax. Many questions of tax liability for 
corporations, just as for individuals, go 
to the courts for final decision. 


What about rulings on other tax 
questions? 

Altogether, there are five main units in 
the Bureau that handle tax inquiries. In 
addition to rulings for individuals and 
corporations, they involve gift and estate 
taxes, excise taxes and employment taxes. 
The Estate and Gift Tax Ruling Branch 
might give advice on the effect of a will 
on a future estate tax; or it might say 
whether or not a transfer of property, 
such as to a trust, is entitled to exclusion 
from gift tax. All five of these units, 
which operate under Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue Norman A. 
Sugarman, answer about 60,000 tax ques- 
tions a year. 


In addition, field offices are equipped to | 
answer n. 2y tax questions. They can 
give advice on whether a person can be 
claimed as a dependent, what income 
must be reported and many other mat- 
ters. Or an agent will sit down with 4 
taxpayer and help him fill out his retum. 
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Needless Surgery=Doctors, Good and Bad 





There is a lot of surgery that isn‘t neces- 
sary. Be sure you need an operation before 
you have one. Fees, too, bear watching. 

Doctors with high standards are trying to 
put an end to fee splitting. Ghost surgery is 
a problem. There is more of that sort of thing 
going on than they like. 

Here, from inside the medical profession 
itself, is the story of the continuing fight 
against unethical medical practices. It is a 
story told by Dr. Paul R. Hawley, director of 





the American College of Surgeons. The Col- 
lege is composed of about 18,000 of the 
country’s best surgeons. 

Dr. Hawley is a former Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration. He 
served for years in the Army Medical Corps, 
where he rose from first lieutenant to major 
general. Dr. Hawley was invited by the edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report to their 
conference room, where the interview that 
appears on these pages took place. 








Q How extensive is lack of ethics in medicine, Dr. 
Hawley? Where is the great lack of ethics? 

A There is a movement on at the moment out in 
the State of Iowa. They have rewritten medical ethics 
in that State to permit a division of fees between 
the referring physician and the specialist. That 
movement is growing. It has spread into Illinois. 
(No action has been taken.) We have evidences of 
its spread, in a small way, even farther, into New 
York and California. This is an approval of fee 
splitting, which is condemned by the American Medi- 
cal Association as well as the American College of 
Surgeons. 

Q Is it your contention, Dr. Hawley, that fee split- 
ting among doctors is wrong? 

A Fee splitting is wrong because it disturbs the 
complete honesty and openness that should exist 
between a physician and his patient. The patient 
is deceived in his financial relationship with the 
referring physician and the surgeon, and his trust 
in them is violated. Fee splitting introduces an 
inducement which may influence the professional 
judgment of the referring physician. This results 
in a lot of bad surgery and a terrible lot of un- 
necessary surgery. You’d be shocked, I think—we 
are—at the amount of unnecessary surgery that is 
performed. 

Q What do you mean by “unnecessary surgery?” 

A Surgery that could have been avoided. 

Q Who decides whether it was necessary or not? 
How can you tell? 

A When the pathologist in a hospital reports nor- 
mal tissue removed. When you remove a normal 
uterus out of a woman, without clinical justification, 
it can be obviously certain that the surgery was un- 
necessary. And all the appendixes— 
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Q Why do you suppose a doctor makes an unnec- 
essary operation? 

A Money. 

Q Just plain dishonest money-making? 

A Why, of course. 

Q Do you think there are doctors who would do 
that just for the sake of money? 

A I don’t think it, I know it—and I can prove it! 
I can point out a community where almost every case 
is on a fee-splitting basis. 

Q How does it work? Suppose I have a pain in my 
side and go to my family physician. Then how does 
the chain of circumstances develop? 

A In the first place, it wouldn’t work so well with 
you as it would with a woman. Some women, it seems, 
love to be operated on. More important, however, 
they have organs especially susceptible to exploita- 
tion. Most of the unnecessary surgery done in this 
country is performed on women. 

Well, you have a pain in your side. You think you 
have appendicitis. Let’s say that this is on a case of 
appendicitis by consent—a bona fide case. Well, it 
is agreed that Dr. Jones is the best surgeon around 
here. Probably Dr. Jones is the one who kicks back 
the most. But all you hear is that he is the best sur- 
geon around here. You say, “How much is this going 
to cost me, doctor?” “Well, Dr. Jones charges $300 and 
will take care of everything.” Dr. Jones collects the 
$300 and kicks back $150 to the family doctor. 

Q And he doesn’t show that in the bill to the pa- 
tient at all? 

A That’s right. It’s conceivable that Dr. Jones may 
be the best surgeon in the community, but scarcely 
conceivable, morally speaking, because fee splitting 
is against the Principles of Ethics of the American 
Medical Association, by which he is bound. 
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Q Is there a specific oath affecting fee splitting? 
A Yes. It is an oath of the American College of Sur- 
geons. The code of ethics of the American Medical 
Association also specifically prohibits fee splitting 
and kickbacks in any guise. 

Q And now there is a movement to legalize it? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that an organized attempt by local medical 
societies? 

A No, by individuals within local medical societies 
to have their local medical societies adopt this meas- 
ure and push it into enforcement. 

Q This movement is out in the open? 

A Yes. 

Q What is their argument? 

A Their argument is that the referring physician, 
the poor family doctor, never gets paid properly. 
They contend that he does a lot of work on the case 
and it is the specialist who gets all the gravy. Now, 
I realize fully in fighting this that the specialist or- 
ganization like mine is open to the charge of getting 
all the gravy themselves. But that is not the case by 
any means. We believe that the family doctor should 
be paid, and be paid adequately, for everything that 
he does in the case, but we don’t believe that it should 
be a secret and under-the-table deal.. 

It is unfortunately true that many patients regard 
the specialist as a preferred creditor, and will pay him 
before they will pay their family doctor. That part 
of their argument is true, but it can be exploded by 
the fact that two wrongs do not make a right. It is just 
as logical to claim that if the patient doesn’t pay the 
referring physician, the doctor is justified in break- 
ing in and burglarizing the patient’s home in order 
to get his money. 

Q On this fee splitting as a kind of sin, aren’t there 
two views on that? 

A Oh, yes. But there are two views on all kinds of 
sin. 


How Ethics in Law Differ 

Q But take the lawyers, for instance. They are pro- 
fessional people. They have ethics. Yet they sit down, 
without the knowledge of the client, and split their 
fees from one firm to another. A Washington law 
firm here, representing a law firm in New York on 
a particular case, would make a fee-splitting ar- 
tangement, and that is not considered unethical. 
It is not among lawyers. Why should it be among 
doctors? 

A There are two things. In the first place, there is 
a wide misunderstanding about that. The code of 
ethics of the American Bar Association very definitely 
limits that to a forwarding fee, which is, No. 1, cus- 
tomarily a fixed fee of 33% per cent and, No. 2, al- 
ways paid to a firm in another city where the referring 
firm can’t handle it. They turn the case over to them. 

Q Does the referring physican now get a forward- 
ing fee at all? 

A No. 











Q Why isn’t there the same situation? 
A There are very good reasons. A lawyer takes 
negligence claims and estate settlements, for example, 
on a percentage basis and has to win—that is, get a 
settlement—in order to get paid. In other types of 
cases, he is generally opposed by another lawyer try- 
ing to prove him wrong or minimize his advantage. 
Anyway, a doctor’s mistakes aren’t so obvious publicly 
as a lawyer’s might be, so he hasn’t that to worry 
about. But the most important thing is that there is a 
great deal of difference between dealing with human 
life and money values. 

Q If you lose in the one you can always appeal to a 
higher court, but in the other, if you once have your 
insides taken out, there is no appeal? 

A That’s right. And that is what I’d like to make 
clear, for you may not realize the public apathy and 
misunderstanding of this thing. The public simply 
does not understand why fee splitting is a bad practice. 


Start of Fee Splitting 

Q How long do you think this practice has been 
going on? Is it of recent origin, or has it always been 
going on in America? 

A Fee splitting emerged as a problem some 50 or 
more years ago when surgery became a generally safer 
proposition because of the development of reliable 
anesthesia and sterile techniques, reducing the sur- 
gical mortality risk. Surgery is dramatic, and the 
patient is impressed that he is getting something 
for his money. As it became safer, more and more 
doctors wished to undertake surgery, and the less 
scrupulous, in order to get patients, offered com- 
missions. 

Competition was keen in the building of surgical 
practices and there was considerable bidding for pa- 
tients—just plain buying and selling. Fee splitting 
was particularly vicious at that time because any man 
was a surgeon who said he was a surgeon. There was 
nobody—such as the American College of Surgeons, 
founded in 1913—to impose requirements of train- 
ing and experience and ethical conduct. The AMA 
first declared fee splitting unethical in 1904. 

There is probably more fee splitting today because 
there are more surgeons and more operations, but the 
general level of competence in surgery meanwhile has 
increased, thanks to better training standards. Today, 
we have far more specialists in surgery and, I hate to 
say, in some communities they also specialize in fee 
splitting as a way of getting patients from the general 
practitioners. 

It is generally observed that in communities where 
fee splitting was introduced in the early days, it be- 
came established and continues today, with few ex- 
ceptions. Where surgeons did not bid for patients 
and general pactitioners did not shop around for a 
split of the fee, fee splitting did not take hold. In 
other words, habit for good or for bad is equally 
strong and hard to break. 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- ‘There will always be some normal appendixes taken out’ 


Q Do we have too many specialists? 

A That can be argued from both sides. If you take 
it from an economic basis, and perhaps from the 
basis of the common, ordinary treatment of a family, 
then the answer is definitely “Yes.” If you take it on 
the basis of the quality of medical care available 
and given, then there is not too much. There are 
places for a very fine, comfortable living, and for 
doing a tremendous amount of good, for a well-trained 
surgeon practicing in a town of 5,000 in this country. 
This is where a great deal of the bad surgery is per- 
formed, in the smaller place where the general prac- 
titioner undertakes his own surgery. 

Q Kitchen-table surgery? 

A Well, I have assisted, in my younger days, in 
that. But today that’s practically out. Because of the 
Hill-Burton Act, you have hospitals in just about 
every hamlet in the United States. 


Needless Operations—the Evidence 

Q With reference to the number of operations, are 
there too many operations? 

A Yes, definitely. 

Q Do you have any figures to show that? 

A Not over all, no. 

Q Then how do you know? 

A Let’s take an example. Say you think you have 
appendicitis. You are taken to the hospital and the 
surgeon is called in. He agrees, and you are operated 
on. The appendix is then sent to the laboratory. And 
that is one thing we require in accrediting a hospital 
—we require that every bit of tissue removed be 
sent to the laboratory and passed upon by a com- 
petent pathologist— 

Q Suppose he finds that it is normal. Then what? 

A We have set 10 to 15 per cent in the case of ap- 
pendixes, from the long experience of accrediting 
3,000 or 4,000 hospitals, that are these borderline 
cases. I have seen them myself. There are times when 
I don’t know whether it is a bad appendix or not, and 
I’d be afraid to wait. When you get in there, if the 
appendix is normal you take it out anyway, because 
you remove the appendix whenever you are in the 
belly of a. patient to prevent any future occurrence. 

We figure that within the normal limits of human 
error there will always be some normal appendixes 
taken out, but we feel that when that gets over 15 per 
cent—and I can show you places where 60 and 70 per 
cent of the appendixes removed are normal—then 
there is something wrong there. 

Q You mean of one doctor's cases? 

A-That’s right. One thing that may surprise you 
is how the Caesarean operation in childbirth varies in 
the hospitals. The normal rate ought to be 3 to 4 per 
cent, and there are hospitals where it runs to 15 per 
cent. If that many babies born are through Caesarean 
section, that is unnecessary surgery. 
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Q Let us take another kind of too-frequent opera- 
tion: For years we were told, as soon as the doctor 
looked at a child’s throat: “Take the tonsils out.’”” Now 
we are being told that maybe that was wrong, that 
tonsils have some purpose. Why were so many of us, 
over this long period of time, subjected to having our 
tonsils taken out unnecessarily? 

A There is no attempting to defend that. That is 
one of the hazards in the advancement of medicine. 
It is only within my period of medicine that it has 
become at all scientific. It was an art made up of 
theories Gating back to the time of Galen, and it has 
taken a long time to explode those things. And when 
the public gets committed to a thing— 

Over in Baltimore, there was the vogue of fumiga- 
tion after infectious diseases, for an example. It has 
been shown that after you have burned sulphur, for- 
maldehyde or anything else in a room, it was a waste 
of time. If you simply wash down walls with soap and 
water, you can practically sterilize a room. Never- 
theless, back 40 years ago, when fumigation was quite 
the vogue, the Baltimore Health Department required 
fumigation after every case of contagious disease— 
and they bore down on that, too. and probably tar- 
nished more brass and gilt than you can imagine. 
Then it was shown that it wasn’t worth anything— 
but, no matter, the public demanded it. For years 
after the law was abolished, the people would force 
the Health Department to come in and fumigate a 
house. 

Q But isn’t that a different kind of damage? If the 
individual has his tonsils taken out unnecessarily— 

A Right, it was unnecessary, but it was thought to 
be of value. You could, in fact, demonstrate these 
badly infected tonsils with deep abscesses choking off, 
and so on. And it is not entirely gone now. I have 
two grandchildren who are going to have their tonsils 
out this month. They are not taking out as many as 
they used to, of course. 


How to Select a Doctor 

Q If a person is operated on unnecessarily, does 
he have recourse in any way? Does he have any pro- 
tection? Can the ordinary person defend himself? 

A Yes, by the selection of his doctor. 

Q What guides does he have for that? 

A First, there are accrediting organizations. Quite 
true, there are blacklegs with the best credentials, but 
you find that in every walk of life. Personally, if I had 
any choice, and unless I were out in the sticks some- 
where, I would not allow anybody to go into my belly 
who was not a member of the American College of 
Surgeons or a diplomate of the American Board of 
Surgeons. We in the College of Surgeons investigate 
all possible unethical practice—unnecessary surgery, 


- ghost surgery, fee splitting and anything else that 


may be against the interest of patients. And we kick 
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.- +» ‘High proportion of our membership is perfectly ethical’ 


IN THE OPERATING ROOM: A COUPLE OF EYES. . 


out of the College anyone where reasonable cause 
can be shown. 

Q Isn’t that tantamount to kicking them out of the 
profession? 

A No, but most hospitals—all approved hospitals 
in this country—require that, to do surgery in that 
hospital, a man must be either a fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons or a diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board of Surgery or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions. So that, when we kick a man out, it means that 
he may lose all staff appointments in approved hos- 
pitals. 

Q Are many doctors put out? 

A Well, considering our membership, no. We kicked 
out two in September—there isn’t a year goes by that 
we don’t kick out two or three. 

Q How many are in your membership? 

A About 18,000. 

Q And you find only a few out of 18,000? 

A That is all we can prove. I have just added on 
the first of January, however, a special investigator, a 
very well-trained surgeon himself, whose full time 
will now be devoted to looking into these cases of 
unethical procedures, and I hope to get at more of 
them. Now, out of 18,000 you say, “Is that all?” 
But you must remember that we investigate these 
people very, very carefully before they come in. 





—Black Star 


. PEOPLE STANDING AROUND IN WHITE CLOTHES 
‘The public must learn to distinguish the physician of integrity’ 


There is a thorough screening when a man comes in. 
He signs, under oath, a pledge that he will not engage 
in unethical practices. And I will say that a very 
high proportion of our membership is perfectly 
ethical. You ask me how much—lI cannot say. But, 
remember, this is two or three out of our own people, 
the 18,000. 

Q Then all surgeons are not members of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. Can you say what the per- 
centage is? . 

A That’s hard to say. The best estimate made last 
year was that half of the surgery done in this country 
is done by people who are not qualified surgeons. 
They are general practitioners. 

Q Hasn’t there been a vogue to remove the gall 
bladder? Haven’t there been complaints on that? 

A Perhaps. Yet I would say offhand that the in- 
crease in good gall-bladder surgery has been one of 
the better advances. One of the reasons it has in- 
creased is because the fatality in such operations has 
been reduced to practically nothing. I can remember 
20 years ago when there was 10, 15 per cent mortality 
following gall-bladder removal. 

Q Wasn't that in the advanced stage mostly? 

A No, it was because we didn’t know anything 
about the chemistry of the individual. Actually the 


(Continued on next page) 
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. « - ‘Physicians should be paid for service, not for referral’ 


greatest progress that has been made in surgery in the 
last 10 years has not been with the knife but in the 
chemistry of the individual—his metabolism, balance 
between the sodium and potassium ions. 

Q Isn't all this crusading against unethical prac- 
tices in medicine going to undermine public confi- 
denice in physicians? 

A Yes, there is that definite reaction to expect. On 
the other hand, I don’t know how you can avoid it. I 
don’t know how you can correct great evil without 
bringing it out into the light. I think that is the penal- 
ty we have to pay. My only answer to that would be 
that the profession has brought it on themselves and 
I think, therefore, that it may be balanced by the fact 
that the public may realize that there are groups of 
physicians who are just as opposed to this as they are. 
I think if the public will learn to distinguish between 
the physician of integrity and the physician who has 
none— 


Paying the Family Physician 

Q It is still not clear to me about this referral busi- 
ness. Shouldn’t the family physician who makes the 
referral get a fee of his own? 

A Oh, yes. The physician who comes in and makes 
the diagnosis and refers the case has made the most 
important service many times. 

Q Isn’t the trouble that the fee for the family 
doctor may be just $10, $15 a visit, yet the fellow who 
operates gets $150 for that one visit? 

A Now, there is a great misconception. In the first 
place, the man who operates spends a great deal 
more time operating. Besides that, he spends four or 
five or six years more in training in surgery which 
does not produce a livelihood. He is 33, 34, 35 to- 
day before he is ready to do it, and then may cool 
his heels and is not earning a good living until he 
is 40. 

Q How many operations a day does he have at 
$150? Doesn't he pay that up quickly? 

A Not with what the Government takes away from 
him! The average income of the general practitioner 
in this country is only a thousand or two less a year 
than the specialist’s. 

Q Is there any specific arrangement whereby he can 
get his— 

A Yes, he sends his bill. The patient should always 
get two bills, one from each doctor. 

Q That bill is for his services. Doesn’t he get any 
for referral? 

A He doesn’t deserve any for the referral. He de- 
serves it for the services rendered, and should get it, 
but not for the referral. 

Q So there is more to the surgeon’s work than just 
the operation? 

A Yes. The surgeon has complete responsibility of 
that patient for all of his stay in the hospital. He sees 
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him every day, two or three times if necessary, and 
his fee includes all this. 

Q Aren't there some that don’t include it—they give 
you a fee for the operation and a fee for services 
afterwards? 

A Well, there can be an itemized fee. We are just as 
opposed to an exorbitant fee as we are to anything 
else. Every American—I hope—still has the right to 
set his own price on his services. What we do advocate, 
however, and advocate very strongly, is that the sur- 
geon talk with the patient or the person responsible 
first and say: “Now, my fee for this is going to be 
$100.” 

I know a professor of surgery in this country who 
takes his medical students in groups of two or three 
when he talks with the family of his private patients, 
and lets these kids sit and listen while he talks to the 
family about their occupation, income, obligations, 
and so forth. And after that he sends the kids out to 
discuss among themselves what the fee should be, and 
he finishes up. He never has any arguments with pa- 
tients about bills. The patient knows what can be ex- 
pected of him and the doctor knows what he can get. 
They arrive at a mutually acceptable figure between 
them. He tries to train his students that way. I think 
every patient ought to talk to the doctor first. 

Q Do surgeons generally base their fees on ability 
to pay? 

A Yes. You have to remember there is a tremendous 
amount of free surgery done. There is an awful lot of 
poor people—not so much since the growth of in- 
surance—but medicine over the centuries has grown 
rather great on the principle that the poor shall be 
taken care of for nothing and those who can pay shall 
pay more. You can argue on a business basis that the 
services are worth so much no matter who buys them, 
but that is a matter of opinion. Most surgeons charge 
on ability to pay, but many of the best surgeons in this 
country are the most reasonable. 


Fees—A Sliding Scale 

Q Isn't this ability to pay off one of your biggest 
stumbling blocks? How is the doctor going to know 
what the person is able to pay? 

A By sitting down and talking with the patient. 
Once there was a great, big Pole from the stockyard 
district in Chicago who had to have a brain operation 
of some kind. He sat with his doctor and talked it 
over: “How much do you make a week?” “$65, $70 
a week,” “Any children?” “No.” “Wife working?” 
“Yes.” “How much rent do you pay?” It goes on in a 
very ordinary discussion like that, and finally the sur- 
geon says: “Well, what do you think? Do you think 
$100 is all right?” “Sure, Doc!” He was delighted. He 
expected to have to pay $400 or $500. A man making 
$30,000 to $40,000 a year probably would have paid 
$400 to $500 for that same operation. 
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.« « “Too much ghost surgery=largely around cities’ 


Q What effect do some of these sickness funds have? 
For instance, I came up on the train the other day, and 
the porter was telling me he had trouble with his 
eyes and that it was costing him a thousand dollars. I 
gathered from the conversation that he didn’t pay the 
$1,000, but that in some way this would come out of 
the Railroad Retirement Act funds. What about that? 

A I am not familiar with that particular kind of 
thing. Of course, there are many kinds of health in- 
surance—the Blue Cross and the Blue Shield—and 
the commercial carriers have gotten very much inter- 
ested in that sort of thing. 

Q Is there any tendency toward abuse in those 
things? 

A On a wide scale, no; in isolated spots, yes. I don’t 
know whether you have noticed it out in California or 
not—there have been 200 doctors out there who have 
been chiseling on the Blue Shield fund. There is other 
chiseling on these funds. Some of these docs who 
would charge $100 for a certain operation find out 
that the man is insured so they add another $50 to the 
bill so that the man can pay some of it himself. If this 
sort of practice is kept up, it is going to destroy these 
benefits, because the people, when they are buying 
what they think is protection, want protection. It’s 
these few chiselers in medicine who bring discredit on 
the entire profession. Talk about weakening public 
confidence! This is going to explode some day. 


Growth of ‘Medical Audits’ 


Q Can the doctors clean it up themselves? 

A Yes, but they have an occupational reluctance to 
testify against each other. Philip Wylie wrote an 
article on ““The Conspiracy of Silence” among doctors. 
That is the toughest thing we have to overcome, but I 
think we are getting educated to it. For example, we 
have demanded tissue committees of the staffs in the 
hospitals to go over the récords, and they are coming 
along and are reducing the amount of unnecessary sur- 
gery. 

We are going to develop a medical audit of hos- 
pitals, along the lines of a financial audit, to audit the 
quality of all professional work done in a particular 
hospital. Nobody knows just how this will work. You 
have to be fair to the doctor. You just cannot go in and 
audit medical care the way you can audit dollars and 
cents in a business, but we feel that it can be devel- 
oped. At first the screen will be pretty coarse, we know 
that. But with experience we hope to tighten that 
screen down to have a very close check on the quality 
of work done in hospitals. 

Q What about ghost surgery? 

A I can best illustrate ghost surgery with this spe- 
cific example: Out in the Polish neighborhood of Chi- 
cago, which is a very large neighborhood, there died 
about six months ago a Polish doctor who in his own 
neighborhood was reputed as being the greatest sur- 





geon in the world—but he didn’t know one end of the 
scalpel from the other! He goes in, sees a big tumor, 
rushes you to the hospital, operates. But did he oper- 
ate? No—he gets some young doctor starving to death. 
The patient is wheeled into the operating room, 
anesthetized, never sees this other surgeon. The sur- 
geon who has never seen the patient does the opera- 
tion, is slipped $50, and the big shot who doesn’t 
know how to operate collects up to $500 from the 
family, and they think he is a wonder. That’s ghost 
surgery. 

Q Is there much of that? 

A Again that is a relative term. There is too much, 
and that is largely around cities. You couldn’t get 
away with that in a small town. 

Q Isn’t the ghost surgeon a competent surgeon in 
many cases? 

A Oh, I’d call him a competent operator. There is a 
great deal of difference between an operator and a sur- 
geon. He never sees the patient for a diagnosis, and no 
surgeon should do any cutting until he has examined 
the patient himself. This ghost surgeon simply cuts 
where he is told to cut and takes no responsibility for 
anything that happens afterwards. 

Q Doesn't everybody else in the operating room and 
the hospital know that that is going on? 

A Yes. 

Q Don’t they gossip about it? 

A Yes, but then there are unethical hospitals. 

Q Would this be part of what you referred to as the 
conspiracy of silence? 

A That’s right. And there is another great draw- 
back. Hospitals are having a very tough time of it. 

But now I want to make it perfectly clear that the 
great majority of the hospitals are as clean as a 
hound’s tooth. These others are a small minority. They 
are too great a minority, of course, and may be grow- 
ing. The hospitals are having a hard time. They want 
their beds full, and, unfortunately, in most cases the 
man who supplies the most business to the hospital 
may be the man who is operating unethically. 


Rising Standards of Hospitals 

Q If a hospital has your certificate on the wall, 
would it be likely to do this type of surgery? 

A Oh, no. But we have given up our own’ certifica- 
tion. The hospital accrediting is now done by a joint 
commission which the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, the American College of 
Surgeons and the Canadian Medical Association all 
support. 

It is just a continuation of the same program by a 
new group—starting the first of January, this year. 
We turned it over because we just didn’t have the 
money for the job, it’s grown so large. In 1918, when 
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. « » ‘Today boards of hospitals demand medical audits’ 


the hospital-accrediting program was started, the 
reports given to the regents in a meeting at New York 
were so bad, so scandalous, that they took every copy 
of that report down and burned them in the furnaces of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. That was the condition 
of hospitals in this country in 1918-19. Today 83 per 
cent of all the hospitals which have sought ACS ap- 
proval have been able to meet our standards—are ap- 
proved by the American College of Surgeons. This is 
approximately 3,500 all told. 

Q What did this report that was burned show? 

A It showed no checks and balances, bad sterili- 
zation of operating rooms, bad laboratory work—just 
a workshop for doctors. And that’s another thing. 
There’s a misconception of what a hospital is. Too 
many doctors think that they’re workshops provided 
by Divine Providence for them to practice in. The 
hospital as an institution has a great public respon- 
sibility and is responsible to the public for the quality 
of the work done in that hospital, and it’s up to the 
hospital to regulate its work accordingly. 

The governing boards of hospitals are becoming 
educated about this now. There was a time when they 
met only once a year to decide on what kind of cam- 
paign they would have to go out and get money for 
the hospital, just rubber-stamp it, and then take no 
more interest in it until the next time. Today it is 
these governing boards of hospitals who are demand- 
ing those medical audits. But there still are a lot of 
hospitals where bad, unethical surgery is being per- 
formed. 


Medical Aim—Perfection 

Q The fact that a hospital is approved doesn’t 
guarantee that you won’t run into an incompetent 
surgeon there, does it? 

A No, that’s right. 

Q The hospital approval means that the staff sur- 
geons are O.K.? 

A Yes, as far as we can determine. We can make 
a mistake, you know. 

Q An outside chiseler could get in there and op- 
erate? 

A It is less likely—although I don’t want to give 
you the impression that we have no approved hos- 
pitals that are above reproach. 

Q That is a very interesting point you made about 
the percentage of bad practitioners. In many occupa- 
tions 2 or 3 per cent wouldn’t be cause for alarm. But 
in your case, aren’t you interested in 100 per cent 
perfection so that some one man will not lose his life? 

A Absolutely! 

Q So the percentage amount is not the thing? 

A Let’s get it straight. Never in the history of the 
world has medical care been anywhere near as good 
as it is in this country today—never! But there are 
people in this country who are not getting good med- 
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ical care because of the unethical practices. Unless 
they are rooted out, the trouble is like a cancer and 
will grow and grow. 

Q Besides fee splitting and ghost surgery, Dr. 
Hawley, what other unethical practices are there? 

A Unnecessary surgery and overcharging. I would 
say they are the four. 

Q On this ghost surgery, how can a person feel 
confident that when he goes to a hospital he will not 
be operated on by a ghost surgeon? 

A You see your surgeon before the operation and 
you know that he is a surgeon. If your family physi- 
cian says he himself is going to operate on you, I 
think you might have reason to doubt it, although 
there could be the case where he would do the oper- 
ating. 

Q But in the operating room, nevertheless, all you 
see are a couple of eyes and people standing around 
in white clothes and you go under the anesthetic. 
You never actually know who did the operation. 
Does it happen in ghost surgery that your doctor 
takes you into the operating room and there turns you 
over to a buddy? 

A Oh, yes. Your doctor may hold a retractor or 
something, but he doesn’t do the operating. 

Q Does this ghost surgeon work by an X-ray? How 
does he know about where to cut? 

A Of course, he can have anything he may need for 
the operation, but nine times out of 10, no, he just 
takes the word of the doctor who tells him what he 
thinks is wrong. 

Q He is like a butcher. 

A A meatcutter. One of my friends likes to call 
them “hewers of flesh and drawers of blood.” 

Q After viewing all the sins and evils in medicine, 
is it a fair inference that you don't think socialized 
medicine is the answer to all this? 

A A very fair inference. There is reason to believe 
that the socialization of medical care in the United 
States, with the Government paying the patient’s bill, 
would change neither the desire nor the opportunity 
of unscrupulous doctors to share in something for 
nothing; some believe Government payment for 
medical care would increase the opportunity. 


Ethics Vary Around U. S. 


Q What is the condition around the country, rela- 
tively, as to these evils? 

A Take fee splitting. It is very spotty in this coun- 
try. In the Middle West it is very bad. I shudder as a 
Hoosier. My friends in Virginia and West Virginia 
tell me that it practically does not exist there. Wash- 
ington, I would guess, would be relatively free of 
this sort of unethical practice. 

Q Do you go into the question of exorbitant fees? 

A No, except as campaigning against it. That is 
really within the province of the American Medical 
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.-- “No longer any reason not to explain everything to patient’ 


Association. Now, your District of Columbia Medical 
Society has a grievance committee here where anyone 
who thinks he has been overcharged can take his 
case. We do not handle the complaints of exorbitant 
fees. 

Q Would you say “Amen” to the statement that 
the public is terribly uneducated on the subject of 
dcctor’s fees? 

A Very much so. 

Q As well as on other phases of the profession? 

A Yes. 


Dancers in Secrecy 

Q Isn't one reason for that that it has been a sort of 
secret thing? 

A That’s right. Medicine hasn’t outgrown its phase 
of druidical priesthood yet. “Never mind, the doctor 
knows best” still goes, you know. For many cen- 
turies medicine didn’t know very much, and there 
was a great fear of being exposed. You didn’t: dare 
tell the patient too much. Now, with better educa- 
tion of the people and the sounder scientific basis 
of medicine itself, there is no longer any reason 
why you shouldn’t sit down and explain everything to 
a patient. 

Q Is there a sound basis for figuring fees anyhow? 

A No. These insurance plans have a scale of fees. 

Q Would you favor a scale of fees? 

A No. I would favor the education of the public 
and the spread of the practice of discussing these 
things. After all, you are getting pretty much into the 
basic rights of a citizen, saying you can charge this 
but not this. That’s price control over medicine. The 
patient should be able to sit down and talk with the 
doctor about how much it is going to cost him. If the 
doctor’s fee is too much, he can always go someplace 
else. 

Q But, to return to that feature of standardized 
fees, aren’t the various organized health groups put- 
ting fixed fees on surgery? 

A Yes. 

Q Shouldn’t that standard be applied to every- 
body? 

A It has been argued, and argued-very forcibly. 

Q Wouldn't the surgeons be very happy to have 
this standardization? 

A Maybe so, but you must remember that would 
apply to a very low-income group who are very happy 
to have it because otherwise they wouldn’t get any- 
thing. 

Q You can give $3,000 to an individual and the 
recipient doesn’t pay any tax. Here is a case of a pa- 
tient making a donation to a doctor for the care of 
the public. Why isn’t that a donation? 

A I have enough trouble ‘with my own income 


tax collector that I wouldn’t volunteer an answer to 
that. 
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Q What kind of patient ever goes to see the griev- 
ance committee? 

A An increasing number. It is largely in cities 
where you shop around and get another doctor and 
it doesn’t make much difference. I have often said 
that the public relations of the medical profession 
are merely the sum total of the individual patient 
relations of all doctors. The situation is such that 
there are not too many doctors in the country, and 
too many of them take the attitude that they don’t 
give a darn about the patient because there is an- 
other one coming in tomorrow and he is probably one 
who has been offended by another doctor, and so 
forth. And I think the question of socialized medicine 
is going to be settled by the proportion who don’t 
like doctors. 

Q What is the attitude of the doctors in the case of 
a fee when a patient dies? Is there a tendency to re- 
duce the fee of the patient? 

A No, unfortunately, that is an act of God. But 
I have seen my father do this many times. If there was 
a widow left with very little estate, he would knock 
the fee down to nothing. 


Defense Against Too-High Bills 

Q Isn’t it true that a patient often doesn’t know 
he can argue about the size of a bill with anybody? 
Isn’t there an obligation on the part of the doctors to 
approach the patient about such things? 

A I think so. The doctor’s busy, and in too many’ 
cases it is his office girl who handles everything with- 
out knowing who is getting the bill. I will say that 
fewer and fewer doctors are turning bills over tocol- 
lecting agencies. They are not suing patients. 

Occasionally, you get a refractory doctor. I know a 
case in Chicago a couple years ago where an enormous 
bill was sent and the doctor wouldn’t cut it down 
at all. It was brought to the staff of the hospital, 
not to a grievance committee, and the staff told 
him, “Sure, you can charge him whatever you want. 
We can’t tell you what to charge your patients. But 
if you make any attempt to collect the bill, you are 
no longer on our staff.” There was a group responsi- 
bility. 

I was told about some chiseling of the United Mine 
Workers funds. A doctor turned in a bill of $600 
for taking something out of a miner’s nose. Per- 
fectly outrageous! He was what we call a “commercial 
surgeon.” They are going to get theirs while the pay- 
ing is good. Well, whether the UMW fund pays for it 
or not, it is pretty certain that that doctor will not 
get another case from that fund. 

Q Would you stress the point that no doctor should 
recommend an operation for a patient that he wouldn’t 
recommend for himself? 

A Absolutely! I have had as little surgery done on 
me as possible. 
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People of the Week 


Democratic Prodders Take Field: 





Seek to Win Congress Back in ‘54 


Very early in the Eisenhower Adminis-" 


tration, a pattern of Democratic oppo- 
sition to presidential policies is making 
itself pointedly apparent. In part, this 
opposition is organized. In part, it is 
spontaneous. But, in total, it has a very 
definite aim: to elect a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1954. 

As things stand, the Republicans have 
only a fingerhold control in both houses, 
a margin of 1 vote in the Senate, 9 in 
the House. Only a mild anti-Republican 
swing in 1954 would hand Congress, its 
Committees and its committee chairman- 
ships back to the Democrats. 

Democratic strategists are well aware 
of this. Organized opposition comes 
through the Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee in the Senate. Individual oppo- 
sition may come from any Democratic 
Senator who thinks he sees a chance to 
place the Republicans at a disadvantage. 
A new group of “outs” is taking over the 
process of criticizing the new set of 
“ins.” 

The new prodders bring into prom- 
inence as critics such Senators as Walter 
F. George and Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia; Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma; 
John J. Sparkman, of Alabama, last year’s 
vice-presidential nominee; Paul H. Doug- 
las, of Illinois; Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, and others. 

True, Mr. Eisenhower has not given 
his critics much to work with as yet. 
They have, however, reached at every 


opening. They made Formosa policy the 
subject of a critical floor debate. They 
saw to it that the business connections 
and records of men named to top De- 
fense Department jobs were fully re- 
vealed for handy reference later. And 
farmer discontent at falling prices is be- 
ing pressed for all the votes it may be 
worth. 

Varying issues bring different Demo- 
cratic critics to the attack. 

The first to ask questions about the 
Formosan decision was Senator George, 
elderly, scholarly, a power among South- 
ern Senators and a man of strong con- 
servatism on domestic matters. Mr. 
George wanted to know what the con- 
sequences of the decision in terms of 
future conflicts might be. 

The Policy Committee took up from 
there. A long session was devoted to a 
discussion of holding General Eisen- 
hower to his campaign pledges of a 
bipartisan foreign policy. There was talk 
of how best a liaison with the White 
House might be established—and some 
dissent at too close a consultative ar- 
rangement from those who want to be 
free to criticize. 

From there, the subject moved to the 
Senate Floor. Senator Sparkman came 
in with a prepared speech also asking 
questions about what comes next in the 
Far East. Other Democrats—Monroney, 
of Oklahoma; Gillette,.of Iowa; Lehman, 

(Continued on page 60) 





—United Press 


SENATOR SPARKMAN 
. .. his questions were ready 





SENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON 
...in on critics’ strategy 
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From time to time Revere, through its advertising, 
its salesmen, its Technical Advisors, and its printed 
literature has stressed the fact that cost per pound 
of material is not so important as cost per finished 
part. It is actually the case that sometimes metal 
that has to be billed at a higher price, either 
because of its form or its composition, actually 
effects savings that much more than compensate for 
the extra cost. 

Perhaps as a result of the 
educational work we have done | 
on this subject, an alert pur- 
chasing agent for one of our 
customers inquired as to the 
possibility of switching from 
bar stock to an extruded shape. = 
The Sales Department and the * 
Technical Advisory Service col- 
laborated with the purchasing, 
engineering and production 
people, and a plan was worked out, which is saving 
important sums. 

The company makes electric welding machines, 
and the part involved is called a secondary pad. It 
is made of copper, for high conductivity. Previously 
it had been machined out of solid bar stock, 2”x 34". 
This was costing $11.73 per foot. 

The extruded shape that was substituted for it 
weighs 25% less. The cost per foot is $10.03, which 
represents a saving of $1.70 per foot. You can see 
right from those figures that paying a little more per 
pound for the extruded shape saves money. But in 





addition to that, the customer estimates that the 
shape has cut machining time by 50%, and as every 
manufacturer knows, machining is costly, and cutting 
it in half achieves a significant economy. Other 
advantages include less scrap, and faster output. A 
report from a Revere Technical Advisor states: 
“Customer has found the extruded section very sat- 
isfactory and bases his machining time-saving on pro- 
duction runs and not estimates”. 

Extruded shapes are made by 
forcing heated metal through a 
die of the desired profile, much 
& like squeezing toothpaste from 
| a tube. This offers unique op- 
portunities for an infinite vari- 
ety of shapes; the one shown 
here is simple; much more com- 
plex forms are possible. There 
is an obvious limitation: all 
grooves and slots must be par- 
allel to the axis of extrusion. If you are doing any 
extensive machining of rod or bar in copper and 
its alloys, or aluminum alloys, a Revere salesman 
will be glad to consult with you regarding the possi- 
bilities of extruded shapes. They cost a bit more per 
pound, but in the end may save you money. 

As a matter of fact, it is true in many industries 
that a material that costs more per pound or ton or 
gallon may actually in the end cost less. So we would 
like to suggest that no matter what you buy for 
processing, it is possible that by paying a little more 
for something special you might save a lot. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
SEE REVERE'S “‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 














Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t 
know all the answers on stocks 
and bonds—and don’t pretend to. 


But we've always felt that the 
more people know about the 
stock market and investing, the 
becter it is for them, for us, and 
the whole country, too. 


That’s why we'll try to answer 
any questions you may have about 
our business... That’s why we've 
repeatedly published an adver- 
tisement called “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 


In it we answer the most com- 
mon questions we get asked... . 
cover everything from what stocks 
are and why you should buy them, 
to how much they cost, why prices 
change, and what dividends they 
pay. If you’d like a free copy of 
“W hat Everybody Ought to Know 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness’ in pamphlet form—just 
ask for it. 

Or if you’ve got any questions 
of your own—about the business 
in general, about particular secur- 
ities, or about your own invest- 
ments—just ask those, too. 


We'll do our best to answer 
them without charge of any kind. 
Simply write— 


WaLterR A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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People of the Week 





. . . Many blasts to come 
on new foreign policy 


of New York; Fulbright, of Arkansas— 
egged Sparkman on. 

Little was said in criticism of -the 
Formosa decision. The effort was to plant 
questions in people’s minds: Would a 
blockade of the Chinese Coast come 
next? How much could the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek do to harass the Com- 
munist-held mainland? Had President 
Eisenhower used misleading language in 
saying the 7th Fleet had previously 
shielded the Communists from attack? 

There were criticisms that the Presi- 
dent had not consulted Democratic 
leaders in advance of his decision. And 
the Democrats who spoke agreed that 
the specifications of a bipartisan foreign 





—United Press 
SENATOR KERR 
. an eye on Secretary Benson 


policy are not filled simply by telling 
some Democrats about firm decisions in 
advance of their general announcement. 

Similar intermittent outbursts, to make 
a record of Democratic attitudes, may be 
expected at every turn in foreign policy. 

Farm prices are supplying an equally 
hot issue. And the Democrats are not 
forgetting that President Truman turned 
farm dissatisfaction into Democratic votes 
in 1948. In this instance, the Democratic 
fire is directed at President Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Ben- 
son and his apparent lack of enthusiasm 
for fixed farm price supports. 

Senator Kerr, burly Oklahoman, ac- 
complished orator and canny politician, 
has taken the lead as Democratic farm 
spokesman because cattle prices are par- 
ticularly hard hit and Mr. Benson shows 

(Continued on page 61) 
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folding money 
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New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine 
saves its cost when used 

only one day each 
month. Makes all folds 
—7,500 to 19,000 pieces 
per hour. Can handle wide 
variety of paper—stapled 
sheets or single pieces in sizes 
from 24, x 34% to9 x 14 
inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruc- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 
For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. UN-253-F. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 


5700 W. TOUHY AVE. + CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
































NO QUIBBLING 

NO GENERALITIES 

IN OUR REPORTS 

ON 

PLANT LOCATIONS 
IN THE 

SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


Simply state to us your requirements 
— in confidence, of course — and 
we'll give explicit answers to your 
questions in concise reports based 
on your individual needs. 

Our industrial staff has had long 
years of experience in this work and 
we have assisted many of the nation’s 
outstanding concerns in their plant 
location problems. This valuable 
service is available to you without 
cost or obligation of any kind. 

Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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. . . Senator Russell is 
watchdog over defense 


no disposition to apply Government help 
as yet. 

Mr. Kerr, however, can expect assist- 
ance at any time from Southern Demo- 
crats, worried about the future of cotton 
and the rising livestock industry of their 
section. And he looks for help eventually 
from some Republican farm _ State 
Senators. 

In the military sphere, Senator Russell 
is the Democratic questioner and watch- 
dog. Russell, a serious-minded Senate 
veteran, is the unofficial leader of the 
Southern bloc on all matters affecting 
that region. He also is ranking Democrat 
and former chairman of the -.rmed 
Services Committee. 

Senator Russell supports much of the 
Eisenhower foreign ‘and defense policy. 
Nevertheless he was one of a group 
of Democrats who insisted that, before 
confirmation, the business records of 
Defense Department officers be length- 
ily detailed in Armed Services Commit- 
tee hearings. 

In many ways, Mr. Russell is a key 
man in the Democratic opposition. Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, the titular 
Democratic leader, consults Mr. Russell 
on all important strategy decisions. 

In other fields, Democratic opposition 
leaders emerge naturally. Senator Doug- 
las is to be the critical spokesman on 
domestic economics and especially mone- 
tary policy. He is a former professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago. 

On labor matters, the No. 1 spokes- 
man is expected to be Senator Humphrey, 
young, aggressive and articulate, backed 
by the ranking Democrat of the Labor 
Committee, Senator James E. Murray, of 
Montana. 

On civil rights, an effort will be made 
to hold President Eisenhower to his 
pledge that segregation will be ended in 
the District of Columbia, a promise re- 
garded as nearly impossible of fulfill- 
ment. Mr. Humphrey long has taken a 
vigorous position on the subject. 

Tax policy emphasizes Senator George 
again, as former chairman of the Finance 
Committee. ‘ 

In all these issues, the Democratic 
leaders see votes to be gained or lost in 
the 1954 congressional elections. Oppo- 
sition spokesmen include members of 
both elements of the party, South and 
North. Some may support President Ei- 
senhower on one issue, but be pointedly 
critical on another. 

The Democratic knives are sharpened, 
loosened in their sheaths. As President 
Eisenhower’s legislative program un- 
folds there is to be some busy slashing, 
and all with the 1954 elections in view. 
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—because of AMPCO’ METAL 














e.. the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail - 


BEFORE a beer can become popular, it must 
have a taste-pleasing flavor, distinctive bouquet. 
That’s why the brewing of beer is an art. But 
it is art on a production basis. It calls for pre- 
cise control—control that preserves the artistry 
of the brewmaster’s skill, barrel after barrel. 
To keep the bouquet — the flavor of the 
roduct die same day in and day out, many 
mane use Ampco Metal. They use Ampco 
Metal valves, pipe, Ampco designed centrifugal 
pumps. They use Ampco Metal in lauter tubs, 
pasteurizers, bottling machines — wherever 
there’s excessive wear, corrosion, pitting, im- 
pact, vibration, or fatigue. They know that 
Ampco Metal makes good where other metals 
fail, helps maintain steady production, won't 
impair the taste of the product. 

These are important properties of Ampco 
Metal: High resistance to corrosion. High ten- 
sile, High physicals at extreme temperatures. 
High strength-to-weight ratio. High impact 
and fatigue values. High resistance to wear 
from erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pitting. High 
compressive strength. 

That’s why you find Ampco Metal used 
throughout industry, Perhaps it can help you, 
too, with sheet, plate, bars, sand or centrifugal 
castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, fasteners, weld- 
ing electrodes — almost any form you want. 
Write for details. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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Ath Annual 
GREATER MIAMI 


INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 





Buyers... Manufacturers... Investors 
...See some of the world’s finest 
merchandise, all made in Miami’s 
smokeless, sunlit factories...displayed 
in a great exposition providing 
ample proof that light industry 
thrives on Miami’s ideal production, 
living and working conditions! 


DINNER KEY EXPOSITION HALL 
SPONSORED BY THE CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 


FREE FACTS, FIGURES, INFORMATION 
—_ 


A new series of objective 
Economic Studies analyzes the 
Greater Miami area financially, 
economically, sociologically and 
comparatively. For free copies 
write: Industrial Division, Dept. 
of Publicity, 320 N.E. Fifth St., 
Miami, Florida. 

























Ae) 
Lightweight Rotary 
Power Lawn Mowers 


Homko will be the topic of your conversation too 
when you discover how smoothly and evenly it 
cuts...with so little effort from you. They're 
really fun to operate...easy to maneuver, 
and even tough weeds and sloping 
terraces are no match for Homko’s 
whirling rotary blade. See .. . try, 

7 the new Homko lightweight 
rotary power mower, the 
mower that's built for 
years of dependable, 
trouble free 
service. 







Trims closely around hard 
to cut flower beds, 
trees and shrubs 
with ease. 


Extremely well guarded, 
lighter in weight 
than most hand 
mowers. 





Direct drive airfoil shaped 
blade straightens grass 
then cuts smoothly 

and evenly. 









Cutting heights 
adjustable from 
1” to 29" 














The Homko line includes 
reel and rotary type power 
mowers with cutting 
widths from 16” to 30” 









WRITE TODAY FOR - 
WLUSTRATED FOLDER ~2PT. U-1. ; 


Western Tool & Stamping Co. 






2725 Second Ave., Des Moines 13, lowa 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as a small business- 
man, get another chance to bid on a 
contract with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion if your first offer is underbid by a 
large firm. VA and the Small Defense 
Plants Administration work out a plan 
whereby small sellers of medical supplies 
and other materials will be given an op- 
portunity to revise initial bids to match 
figures offered by large competitors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a “superpriority” to 

buy metals and other materials to 
build power projects needed to run pro- 
grams of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The National Production Authority au- 
thorizes this higher priority rating for 
builders of such projects approved by the 
Defense Electric Power Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times pay a bonus to your employes 
without discussing the matter with the 
union selected to represent the workers 
in collective bargaining. The National 
Labor Relations Board holds that it was 
not illegal for an employer to pay a 
quarterly installment on a_ profit-sharing 
bonus during a period before a contract 
was agreed upon with the union. The 
bonus had been customary in the past. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get higher 

price ceilings for bolts, nuts, screws 
and rivets that you manufacture. The 
Office of Price Stabilization reminds man- 
ufacturers of these products that they can 
apply for adjustments if their present ceil- 
ings bear a different relationship to those 
of their competitors than did their prices 
in the fiscal year 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ship abroad a number 
of additional items without getting 
an export license from the Department 
of Commerce. The Department’s Office 
of International Trade adds more than 
50 commodities to the list that can be 
exported under general license to all 
areas except Iron Curtain countries, 
Hong Kong and Macao. Included are 
some steel-mill products, rubbers, chem- 
icals, industrial machinery and builders’ 
hardware and plumbers’ brass goods. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Renegotiation Board about rules 
that will apply in the renegotiation of 
contracts for the repair of Government 
ships. This matter is discussed in a staff 
bulletin issued by the Board and en- 
titled “Renegotiability of Vessel Repair 
Contracts.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the 
tax affairs of a bank, fail to treat 
as taxable income the amounts collected 
by the bank on notes charged off as 
worthless by the bank’s predecessor. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that such 
amounts are taxable income even 
though the predecessor realized no tax 
benefit in charging off the notes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always get NLRB 
support in refusing to bargain with 
a union in your plant until one of the 
competing unions has been designated as 
bargaining agent. The Board says that, in 
a case where the claim of one of the rival 
unions was so well supported that there 
can be no doubt that it represented a 
majority, it was the legal duty of the 
employer to bargain with this union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to block a 

back-pay suit against you under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act by getting 
a court injunction against a regional 
official of the Wage-Hour Division. A 
circuit court of appeals throws out a 
suit to enjoin such an official from harass- 
ing an employer to induce his compliance 
with the Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in competing 
with others for the same facility, 
get the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to consider your application unless it 
is filed at least 30 days before a hearing is 
scheduled. FCC extends this filing time 
from 20 to 30 days for all competing 
applications for the same facility in 
broadcast and nonbroadcast services. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard controls 
over use of pure tungsten chemi- 
cals, This reminder is issued by NPA to 
clear up confusion resulting from ter- 
mination of allocation controls. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
sefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 














When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
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98 BILLIONS NEEDED 


FOR PUBLIC BUILDING 


There's depression insurance 
in U.S. public works. 

A vast backlog of civilian im- 
provements has piled up over 
the past 20 years, sidetracked 
by war. 

Look for some of these to be 
started in 1954 and 1955. 


Look for a step-up in public-works 
projects in 1954 and 1955. The country 
needs more and better roads, schools, 
hospitals and a host of other improve- 
ments. And, by 1954, public works 
very probably will be welcomed as a 
way of cushioning a decline in busi- 
ness activity. 

Official studies being presented to the 
Eisenhower Administration indicate that 
public works actually have lagged be- 
hind needs ‘and population growth for 
20 years. The depression years of the 
1930s held back many local develop- 
ments, and the war years of 1940-45 
postponed all but the most essential proj- 
ects, federal, State and local. That has 
occurred again since the Korean war. 
The result is that there is a large backlog 


of needed public works in the United 
States, running perhaps to 150 billion 
dollars or more. 

Simply to bring the country’s schools, 
roads and hospitals up to par in the next 
10 years will require an outlay estimated 
officially at 98 billion dollars. That would 
mean practically doubling the annual 
rate of building that now is going on for 
these purposes. Then there are such proj- 
ects as parks and playgrounds, sewer 
and water systems, airports and public 
buildings. 

To take the major projects first. 

Schools have failed to keep pace with 
the birth rate. Now thousands of children 
born in the 1940s are crowding into 
classrooms, and they will keep coming 
for the next several years. The U.S. 
Office of Education says there is current- 
lv a shortage of 325,000 classrooms in 
public schools and that by 1958 a total 
of 600,000 new classrooms will be 
needed. The cost is estimated at 18 to 
20 billion dollars at present prices. 

In addition, there are shortages in col- 
leges and universities and in private 
schools. To make up these deficits and to 
house the increased enrollment expected 
in years ahead would require something 
like 25 billion dollars’ worth of new con- 
struction. The Office of Education would 


like to see the schools brought up to par 
by 1958. To hit that mark would mean 
an outlay of about 4 billion dollars a year 
from now on. But in 1953 the outlay for 
schools is expected to be only 2.2 bil- 
lion dollars. At least a twofold increase in 
school construction beginning in 1954 
will be necessary if the country’s educa- 
tional plant is to be brought up to modern 
standards. 

Highway construction suffered a set- 
back during the war years, after consider- 
able expansion during the 1930s when 
the Government used such construction 
as a pump-priming device. Meanwhile, 
the number of automobiles on the road 
has doubled and the use of highways is 
multiplying. The Bureau of Public Roads 
figures that from 50 to 60 billion dollars 
will have to be invested in the next 10 
years to modernize the highway network. 
That means 5 to 6 billion a year in new 
construction, compared with an expected 
outlay of only half that in 1953. 

In addition, the Bureau estimates that 
some 20 billions will be needed in the 
same period for maintenance and repair 
of existing roads. That adds another 2 
billions a year to spending for highways. 
There is also increasing pressure for im- 
provements and extensions in city streets 

(Continued on page 66) 
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1. For hundreds of years the coast of 
Baffin Island in Northern Canada has 
been an Eskimo home and hunting 
ground. The Baffin Island Eskimos 
were known throughout the North for 
their skill as seal hunters and fisher- 
men. They lived on raw seal meat and 
raw fish. Their existence, while prim- 
itive, was a happy one. 


\ 

Ae 2. Eight years ago the 
3 Canadian government set 
up a system of family al- 
lowance under which the 
Baffin Island Eskimos re- 
ceived $5 a month for each 
child—as did all other 
Canadians. These allowances, called 
‘‘kenauyaksait” by the Eskimos, rep- 
resented more money than most of 
them had ever seen at one time. ° 





3. To the Eskimos, their new-found 
wealth meant they didn’t have to hunt 
seals or catch fish any more. Most of 
them left their hunting and fishing 
grounds and moved in close to the 
trading posts where they received 
their monthly handouts and could buy 
the niceties of civilization. 





4, the Eskimos’ new life was soft and 
easy—for they had complete security. 
But because they no longer needed to 
provide for themselves they lost all 
vigor and ambition. As a result, the 
government is now trying to get them 
to move away from the trading posts 
and start producing or forfeit their 
allowances. But this is next to impos- 
sible to accomplish. For the Eskimos 
have grown to depend on their securi- 
ty so much that they have no desire to 
return to their former life of freedom 
and independence. 


5. The important point of the story 
is this: enslavement by security isn’t 
something that happens only to Eski- 
mos. In fact, millions of people all 
over the world see nothing wrong with 
a welfare society. But welfare plans 
are like dope. The doses are small and 
pleasant at first, but they eventually 
enslave us. For that reason, we Amer- 
icans must maintain our self-reliance, 
our productivity and our freedom. For 
these things, after all, are responsi- 
ble for America’s greatness. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to 
a discussion of how and why Ameri- 
can business functions. We hope you’ ll 
Seel free to send in any suggestions or 
criticisms you have to offer. Write: 
The President, Union Oil Company, 
Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, 
California. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, 
THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 








HIGHEST OUTPUT OF 


Quality Tubes 


@ Most manufacturers, when in- 
vesting in an electric-weld tube 
mill, do so only after careful inves- 
tigation, especially of performance 
records. Where, as often happens, 
records are available of the output 
and scrap losses of different mills, 
making comparisons possible, the 
choice of a Yoder is never in doubt. 
As a result, since their introduc- 
tion in 1938, more Yoder mills 
have been installed in the U.S.A. 
and many foreign countries than 
electric-weld mills of all other 
makes combined. 


In fact, the high quality and econ- 
omy of tubing made in Yoder mills, 
have powerfully stimulated con- 
sumption and multiplied the uses 
for electric-weld tubing in the 
automotive, electric appliance, 
metal furniture and other mass 
production industries. The supply 
of such tubing, therefore, has never 
caught up with the demand. 


Get the facts about Yoder mills, in- 
corporating the latest developments 
in tube making, including the 
revolutionary new Yoder induction 
high speed welders for non-ferrous 
as well as ferrous metals and alloys. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5551 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Resistance 
Weld 


TUBE MILLS 











Special Report 





... Expansion in highways 
looks like a sure bet 
to ease the traffic problem that faces 


almost all U.S. communities. 
An expansion in highway programs 


looks like a sure bet for the years ahead, . 


particularly in the construction ‘of toll 
roads for intercity and interstate traffic. 
Toll roads are proving to a_ popn- 
lar device for financing new highway 
projects. 

New hospitals are in demand because 
of the growing number of old people in 
the United States and an increasing 


interest in medical care. The recent ex- - 


pansion of hospital insurance adds to 
the demand for hospital care. Further- 
more, hospital construction, like school 
construction, has failed to keep up with 
the rise in population. 

An official study puts hospital needs 
at 900,000 new beds over the next 10 
years to assure adequate care for the 
population. The cost is placed at 18 bil- 
lion dollars, or 1.8 billion a year. That 
is considerably more than is now being 
spent for hospitals. This year’s outlay is 
expected to total 725 million dollars, 
compared with 866 millions in 1952. 
A further decline in hospital construc- 
tion is indicated under present plans, 
but this trend might be reversed under 
a decision to step up public works. 

There is also said to be a need for 
public-health centers in many cities and 
counties and for additional medical 
schools to train the doctors that will be 
required by 1960. 

Altogether, there is a backlog of some 
24 billion dollars’ worth of public works 
for which plans have either been com- 
pleted. or are in preparation. The back- 
log of completed plans amounts to 7.4 
billions, or only enough to keep public- 
works activity going at current rates for 
10 months. Pressure for more advance 
planning is to be expected. 

The Federal Government had been 
advancing funds to State and local gov- 
ernments for public-works planning, but 
this authority expired in October, 1951. 
Actually, the pressure of the defense 
program that was launched after the 
Korean war has pushed civilian public 
works into the background. 

On the shelf at the moment are plans 
for 12.4 billion dollars’ worth of federal 
projects; 5.6 billion in projects that call 
for federal aid to States, and 6 billion 
in projects to be financed by States or 
local communities. Most of these pro- 
grams call for more planning before they 
are ready to start. 

The federal reserve of civilian works 
is made up chiefly of river and harbor 
improvements, flood control and _ recla- 

(Continued on page 67) 











“British Industries Fair 
Excellent,” says Engineer 


| “I found that attending the British Indus- 
iries Fair is an excellent means of keeping 
up with the latest advances in British 
industry,” says Lawrence H. Cook of the 
Cook Research Laboratories, engineers, 
Menlo Park, Calif. “I went to the 1952 
Fair and I’m going over again this year.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate, or Commercial Dept., British 
Embassy, Washington, D.C. 








_ HOW DOES YOUR 
| SALES STORY LOOK 


TO THE MAN BEHIND THE DESK? 


Now is the time —with 





selling getting more com- New! 
petitive—to switch to spark- 
ling, convenient Ful-Vu sales FREE SAMPLE 
presentations! Ful-Vu 


Ful-Vu albums, Vu-Dex 4 protectors } 
“flip-over” binders and easel J and com- 
displayors come in sizes and | plete 32- 
shapes for every need. Sales } page cato- 
presentations are neatly ar- [log sent 
ranged, fully protected— ¥ on request. 
and always look their best! = 

Dept. USN-23, 


COOKS’, INC. 
Camden, N.j. 
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Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy volun- 
tarily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. - 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean -inter- 


ested readers. 
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... Rivers and harbors hold 
2 billion dollars of projects 


mation, Tennessee Valley development 
and atomic-energy expansion. The pres- 
ent tendency is to hold back this work, 
but projects are likely to get the go- 
ahead signal if business activity begins 
to slacken. 

River and harbor development, which 
is usually tied into flood control on the 
nation’s big river systems, includes 2 
billion dollars’ worth of projects ready to 
start and 2.9 billion on which additional 
planning is needed. The reclamation 


program, located largely in the West and 
Southwest, contains 254 million dollars 
in plans ready to go and 938 million for 
The 
Authority is ready to 


which plans are being prepared. 
Tennessee Valley 








AN UP-TO-DATE SCHOOL 
.. Many more are needed 


go on plans totaling 220 million dollars 
and has plans for 1.1 billion dollars’ 
worth of additional development, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission has pre- 
liminary plans for 3.4 billion in expan- 
sion. 

Other federal projects include dams 
on the Rio Grande between Mexico and 
the United States, radio expansion for 
the Voice of America program, small 
amounts for public buildings, defense 
housing and public parks. 

State and local projects planned to be 
financed partly with federal aid consist 
chiefly of public roads. Highway expan- 
sion costing 1 billion dollars is ready to 
go, with another 3.6 billion partly pre- 
pared, making up 4.6 billion dollars al- 
together. This is just a beginning toward 
meeting needs outlined by the Bureau of 

(Continued on page 68) 





IN SAN ANTONIO.. 


WHERE YOU 


MAKE IT 





Not to be overlooked by the industrial 
site seeker are these pertinent facts 
about modern San Antonio: 


*The Alamo City, America’s fastest 
growing major city, is now a major 
market for your product — any 
product. 

*The territory of which San Antonio 
is the trade and distributing center 
is expanding with amazing speed. 

*By its location astride natural trade 
routes, plus Foreign Trade Zone No. 
6, the city ts ideally adapted for 
international commerce. 

*These factors add up to an unusual 
opportunity for the producers, im- 
porters and exporters of a wide 
variety of consumer goods. 


Furthermore, in San Antonio, located 
smack in the middle of a huge and 
rapidly growing national and interna- 
tional market, you have co-operative 
skilled and unskilled labor, an equable 
climate for better living, lower build- 
ing construction and maintenance costs, 
ample natural gas, low electrical rates, 
easy access to essential raw materials, 
pure artesian water, a favorable tax 
structure with no state sales or income 
tax, spacious, inexpensive industrial 
sites near attractive residential areas, 
and a host of other basic factors advan- 
tageous to manufacturing and industry 
in general. 


San Antonio has the welcome mat out 
for you. Let us tell you more about this 
modern city where a ready, vast and 
growing market awaits your product. 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 
Special surveys will be made to give 
you the facts you need. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


777 Insurance Bldg., San Antonio 5, Texas 


San Anton 


AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING 
MAJOR CITY 
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=» FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT!! « 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
Buy, Hold and Switch Recommendations . 


on 93 Closely Watched Stocks 


e © Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings 
1951-52, indicated dividends, current per cent yield, Standard & 
Poor’s market policy and advice on recommended investment cash 
reserve. 








e ¢ Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find 11 sound 
issues for appreciation; 7 low-priced stocks (priced below $20.) for 
high percentage gains; 16 for appreciation combined with worthwhile 
income and 19 for income, most of which have long, unbroken divi- 
dend records. 


ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


$ I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy, Hold and Switch i 
recommendations on 53 closely watched stocks for the next month 
together with earnings, yield, dividend data and your market 
policy. Offer open to new readers of this survey only. 


Name | 





Address 





City Zone 








State Date 


I POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


| Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 





The Largest Statistical and Invest t Advisory Org in the World 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. A552- 705 
a ed 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ...WITHOUT CHARGE 
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i 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT i 
24th & N Streets, N. W. ry 
Washington 7, D. C. $ 
i 
Please send a free copy of ‘‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 4g 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: i 
[] If possible send the February 20, 1953 issue. : 
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Special Report 








... Also “on the shelf” are 
sewers, bridges, airports 


Public Roads, which estimates that about 
two thirds of the federal-aid highway 
system (600,000 miles) needs improve- 
ment. 

Smaller programs call for federal aid in 
building hospitals and for — erecting 
schools and other public buildings in 
defense centers. Completed plans for 
such construction amount to 700 millions, 
with 300 millions needing additional 
preparation. 

Public works to be financed completely 
by State and local governments call 
mainly for sewer and water systems and 
schools. The financial burden for this 
construction would fall mostly on cities 
and smaller Jocal communities. Plans 
completed for sewer and water systems 
add up to more than 1 billion dollars, 
with 500 million proposed for schools 
and almost 200 million for hospitals, 
Smaller amounts are earmarked for high- 
ways, bridges, airports, public buildings, 
parks and playgrounds. 

The planned backlog in this field is 
believed by federal officials to be con- 
siderably below needs. There is growing 
pressure in cities for more adequate play- 
ground space, for slum clearance and 
low-cost housing development. The 
growth of suburbs has added to demand 
for more streets, curbs, gutters, as well 
as schools and_ hospitals. Altogether, 
completed plans for State and local proj- 
ects are estimated at 4.5 billions, with 
7.1 billions needing additional prepara- 
tory work. 

The appeal of public works, apart 
from actual need, is that they will take 
up some of the slack in business activity 
when defense spending and_ business 
investment in plant and equipment slide 
off. These developments are expected 
to show up later this year and to con- 
tinue in 1954. A downturn in home con- 
struction also is expected. 

Building activity tends to stimulate 
other industries. It is estimated that for 
every construction job on a_ building 
site, two or three jobs are opened in 
industries that supply machinery, equip- 
ment and materials. Added business 
also is given to railroads, truckers and 
others who provide services to the build- 
ing industry. 

Prospects are, therefore, that when 
the peak of the defense build-up is 
passed, civilian public-works _ projects 
will get more official consideration, not 
only to meet the needs that have been 
built up in years of lagging activity but 
also to stimulate business. It also is likely 
that more emphasis will be placed on 
planning for projects that can be started 
when other activity slackens. 
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Now CUILER-HAMMER proudly 


: presents the spectacular 
new ¥< ¥< ¥« motor control 


Entirely new in concept and 
design. Wide-open aceessibility. 
Remarkably improved performance. 
Vastly inereased operating life. ‘ 


eS niet inns na ase 


This is important news for the 
men of industry. It marks a new 
day of improved electric motor 
performance. A new day of more 
accurate and more dependable 
motor protection. A new day of 
simpler, easier, faster motor con- 
trol installation. This is the quick 
story of the spectacular new 
Cutler-Hammer yXxy¢3¢ Motor 
Control. But thousands of words 
could not tell this story in its im- 
portant details. 

Cutler-Hammer ¥¢3¢3¢ Motor Control can be known only 
by its performance. Field-tested for more than two years in 
hundreds of the most trying motor control assignments, its 
first users have said time and again that there has never 
been anything like it before. And these users were looking 
for faults. You need not be moved by their enthusiasm. But 
you cannot ignore their factual reports. 

If you use electric motors, you must know the facts about 
Cutler-Hammer 33 Motor Control...how much more it 
offers than any motor control you have ever used. Try it. 
Test it. Compare it. Prove it. Your nearby Authorized Cutler- 
Hammer Distributor is ready to serve you. Order from him 
today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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nSTALLS EASIER woRKS BE ITER LASTS LONGER 


yx U-shaped cover removes to make working 
parts easy to see and reach, wide open on both 
sides and front. Plenty of room and light to see 
and to work: y% Unit plate construction per- 


xx Positive, guided armature action. Movement 
on self-cleaning pivot bearings. No sloppy mis- 
alignment or sliding frictional drag. Quiet. 
xx Automatic armature kickout assures quick 


yx Lifetime armature pivot bearings eliminate 
sliding friction and wear. Smooth, quiet, depend- 
able operation is assured over entire life of 
starter. yy Dust-safe vertical contacts stay 


n mits removal of entire mechanism by loosening break and prevents false operation due to clean, free from grit and dirt that cause burning 
ist just 3 screws. A dream for quick and easy conduit shock. yy Dust-safe vertical contacts stay and pitting. yy New light-weight, movable 
ts { work and for pulling in wires. yx Keyhole clean, Heavy duty twin-break to minimize arcing. contact design reduces “bounce” ...and the 
mounting slots at top allow hanging starter on Fully confined in pressure-quench chambers, yet resulting arcing and burning that shortens con- 
at previously driven screws. An easy one-man job. easily accessible and easily removable. 3¥ tact life. yy New pressure-quench enclosure 
mn ¥x Plenty of wiring space. And straight-through Famous C-H Eutectic Element overload protec- of contacts further lengthens contact life. + 
it wiring. All line terminals at top, load terminals at tion; accurate, simple, dependable. yy New 4- Vacuum impregnated magnet coil, filled with 
Vv bottom. No criss-cross. And every terminal can be position overload heater coils permit adjustment new solvent-free plastic and polymerized, is 
‘ reached with a screw driver from the front. within 3% of actual full load motor rating; de- moisture-proof and non-softening even under 
m yy Pressure connectors on all terminals; no slow pendable protection with fewer needless motor high operating temperatures. yy Easy in- 
d and tedious wire looping. yx Easily changed stoppages. yy New and exclusive, three coil spection due to “wide-open” construction insures 
magnet coil clearly marked for voltage and overload protection now available in same regular care. 3% Life-time enclosure; baked 
frequency. y Many other features. standard starter structure and enclosure. yx enamel on heavy Bonderized steel. 
aT Many other features. 








stone fit to sharpen 


O demonstrate the might of Christian arms during the Third Crusade, Richard of 
England split a steel mace with a single blow of his broadsword. Whereupon the 


Moslem leader, Saladin, is said to have countered by severing a silken scarf simply by 


letting it settle on the edge of his razor-sharp scimitar. 





hile you may not want your cut- 
lery quite as sharp as Saladin’s 
fabulous scimitar, it’s still a fact that 


the difference between a good blade 
and a poor one lies in its cutting edge. 
It’s also a fact that knives sharpened 
on a stone of Atcoa Alumina have 
keen cutting edges. 

Axcoa Alumina is aluminum oxide 
—a crystalline material almost as 
hard as a diamond—with extremely 
sharp edges and corners. It is from 
this characteristic that alumina de- 
rives its value as an outstanding, 
fast-cutting abrasive.* 





Saladin's scimitar 





A material of uniform purity and 
quality, Atcoa Alumina is only one 
of the versatile Atcoa Chemicals used 
throughout industry to make better 
products do a better job. Electrical 
insulators ... rubber . . . abrasive 
wheels... glass... lumber... high 
temperature refractories . . . tooth 
paste—are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of products which have been 
measurably improved by Atcoa 
Chemicals. 

Maybe we have just the thing to 
help your business. Let us tell you 
more about these versatile chemicals 
that others have used so successfully. 
Write to: ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
America, Cuemicats Division, 701-B 


Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





*ALCOA does not make shar pening stones. Buy cream- to buff-colored aluminum oxide stones from your hardware dealer, 





ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE * FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 





















BERLIN 





1,000 REFUGEES A DAY 


BERLIN-So far, it has been simple 
for a refugee from Communist rule to 
cross over from East into West Berlin, but 
it may not be so simple much longer. The 
police are beginning to stop people flee- 
ing from other parts of East Germany to 
East Berlin, where it is easy to cross into 
freedom. Before long, East Berlin may 
become completely isolated within the 
Soviet sea. 

But at this writing, here in Berlin, thé 
flood of refugees continues without let 
up. All a refugee has to do is board the 
subway or street railway in East Berlin, 
and get off at a station in West Berlin. 
Or he can walk from Communist East to 
free West along many streets. 

Refugees. First thing the refugees 
have to do once they reach West Berlin is 
to register. I have been watching this 
operation at the registration place on Ku- 
no Fischer Street in Charlottenburg, chief 
West Berlin suburb. Every 10 minutes a 
U.S. Army bus rolls up with a busload of 
men, women and many children. They 
all look tired, but they also look hope- 
ful, like people who have escaped the 
worst and see at least a chance for 
something better. 

They are suspicious of strangers, 
however. When I walked up to a young 
man, his immediate reaction was, “What 
do you want of me?” His manner be- 
trayed fear. Then I noticed the posters 
all around, warning refugees to beware 
of spies and kidnapers. Not all the 
refugees, after all, are genuine. Some 
are sent into West Berlin by the Com- 
munists to do Moscow’s »work. So it’s 
necessary for an honest refugee to be 
on his guard. 

Spies. If there are spies in the flood 
of refugees coming in, it’s up to West 
Berlin officials to detect them by careful 
and prolonged screening. When officials 
have any doubts, suspected refugees 
are kept under observation. 

Among the residents of West Berlin 
there is not much enthusiasm for this 
flood of refugees. West Berliners recall 
that during the blockade, when they 
were living on dried vegetables, the 
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peasants now flocking in from East Ger- 
many not only did not help the West 
Berliners, but demanded exorbitant 
prices for their produce. 

Among the refugees, people in West 
Berlin also will tell you, are many who 
have helped the Communists and _ be- 
trayed their own countrymen. 

Important persons. But the most vio- 
lent distaste among West Berliners is 
reserved for the preferred treatment 
given by Western officials to prominent 
Communists and fellow travelers who 
are fleeing for their lives. Where the 
average refugee has to wait for months 
in a dreary camp before he is flown out 
to Western Germany, the big shots leave 
at once, get special attention. 

The explanation that these Commu- 
nist and fellow-traveling big shots have 
to be flown out at once for questioning 
by intelligence officials doesn’t satisfy 
the Berliners. Their recommendation is 
to squeeze the big shots dry, then send 
them back to East Germany. The West 
Berliner’s hatred for the handy men of 
the Soviet regime is intense. 

To some extent the Berliner’s dislike 
of the refugees is economic. Even with- 
out the refugees—now well over 100,- 
000 milling about the city—West Berlin 
has 250,000 unemployed. Those refu- 
gees who aren’t flown out to West Ger- 
many and can’t get on relief melt into 
the city and compete for what jobs there 
are. Now, with people streaming into 
the city at the rate of more than 1,000 a 
day—10,350 in the first nine days of 
February—the pressure on _ jobs _ is 
enormous. 

A taxi driver, an old hand in Berlin, 
illustrated the city’s situation this way: 
One day each month he drives a collec- 
tor of commercial accounts around town. 
On the latest trip, only 18 of the col- 
lector’s 74 bills were paid in full, 13 
were paid in part, and the remaining 43 
had to go begging. Business is poor in 
West Berlin. 

Only the refugee business is rushing, 
and it’s more than West Berlin can han- 
dle by itself. 
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BETTER LABOR — 
AND MORE OF IT 


LOUSIANA 


Louisiana’s history of good la- 
bor relations is a matter of 
record. The strikes and absen- 
teeism rank well below the 
national average. Its vast labor 
supply is intelligent and adapt- 
able to new methods and new 
ideas to meet the competitive 
demands of ever-expanding 
American Industry. 


Put Louisiana Labor to work 
for you . . . for labor works 
better in the healthy, sunny cli- 
mate of Louisiana. 


Here’s more evidence that your 
plant will grow and prosper in 
Louisiana. The Industrial In- 
ducement Plan allows com- 
munities to vote industrial 
bonds for financing local plant 
construction for new industry. 
This helps you in site selection 
and plant construction. Add to 
this the benefits of the ten-year 
tax exemption plan and before 
you decide on a new location 
get all the facts... about 
LOUISIANA. 


Dept. of Commerce and Industry (116) 
State Capitol 
Baton Rouge 4, La. 


Please send me the booklet “Why Industry 
Moves to Louisiana.” 





Address 





City State 





please print 
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A FLEXLOC is the safest locknut you can use 


If you ever had to 
replace a broken 
stud, you’d ap- 
preciate the value 
of a FLEXLoc Self- 
Locking Nut. 


This PTC bus used to be in the shop 
every few days. Nuts on the rear 
axle flange loosened, road shocks 
sheared the studs. It was lucky not 
to lose a wheel. What a time mechan- 
ics had replacing those studs! And 
what a time management had mak- 
ing up disrupted schedules and 
restoring good will! 


FLEXLOC nuts stopped all that. Once 


the locking threads are fully engaged, 
a FLEXLoc will stay put wherever 
you stop turning it, come what may. 
Yet it can be removed and reused 
repeatedly. FLExLocs are fast and 
easy to install, because you have no 
lockwashers, no cotter pins, no aux- 
iliary locking device to think about. 


And FLEXxLocs are dependable. They 
don’t loosen. Bolts don’t shear. 
Wheels stay on. Service and inspec- 
tion periods can be stretched safely 
from days to weeks. That’s why 
you'll find FLExLocs used wherever 
vibration is severe—on motor hous- 
ings, differentials, drive shafts and 


shock springs, and on equipment 
like dishwashers, chain saws and 
power looms. 


Because SPS is producing five times 
the number it did in 1950, you can 
now get FLEXLOCs in any size and 
quantity you want. If your favorite 
industrial distributor or automotive 
jobber doesn’t have them yet, write 
SPS, Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Stud Gece  N START FOR THE FUTURE 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

































Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A plan to overhaul U.S. trade policies is under study inside Government. 
Proposal, submitted to the White House, contains these recommendations: 

Rewrite tariff laws completely. Lower all rates, drop a good many. 

End escape clauses in trade treaties for the benefit of single industries. 
That would doom special protection for briar pipes, watches, garlic, etc. 

Use escape clauses only for the general good of the entire country. 

Give permanent authority to the President to negotiate trade agreements. 

This plan is a holdover from the Truman regime. It comes out of a study 
ordered by the former President. But it's getting attention. There is reason 
to believe President Eisenhower brought it up at a recent meeting with men- 
bers of Congress and top officials concerned with U.S. world trade. 




















Welfare of foreign countries also would be considered in any tariff policy 
for the United States. The proposal suggests that the effect of U.S. tariffs 
on other countries should be studied as carefully as the effect on U.S. firms. 

Long-term Government loans to American industries hurt by tariff cuts is 
another suggestion. Idea is to enable such firms to go into another kind of 
business, where competition of imports would be less harmful. These loans are 
to be used, apparently, only where foreign competition threatens extinction. 








Tariff policy suggested here actually dovetails with other proposals. 

Countries abroad are lodging complaint after complaint at being unable to 
sell in the U.S. market because of high tariffs, quotas, other restraints. 

Canada makes the latest protest. That country dislikes quotas on cheese, 
fats and oils. So do Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands. 

Full free trade fer the U.S. has been suggested by some business groups. 

Encouragement of imports by the U.S. is urged by Warren Lee Pierson, head 
of the United States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce. Council 
takes a dim view of escape clauses, which give special tariff protection to 
specific groups and to "peril points," under which duties can be held to be so 
low as to endanger the welfare of U.S. industry. 














_ All these tariff ideas are due for an airing in the very near future. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act comes up for renewal next June 30. 
"Trade not aid" also is becoming a rallying cry for other countries. 
Congress thus will be under pressure to reconsider U.S. trade policies. 
It's a question, though, whether U.S. policy actually will be liberalized. 








Simplified customs regulations are also desired by those who want a more 
liberal trade policy. Sellers from abroad complain that customs rules often 
put as much restriction on trade as tariffs and quotas. 

Broadened world trade is desired, too, by important U.S. groups. 








(over) 
Written for the issue of February 20, 1953, Volume XXXIV—No. 8 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Cotton growers now are asking Government to promote exports. 

Wheat producers, too, look with eager eyes on foreign markets. 

Tobacco growers depend heavily on overseas markets. 

Sales abroad of wheat, cotton and tobacco are important to farmers, who 
already are complaining about low prices. Price drops are due in large part to 
smaller demand from abroad. One reason for this decline in demand is that 
other nations are not earning enough dollars to buy U.S. products. 











It appears likely, however, that the drop in farm prices is about over. 

Stable farm prices--or even some moderate increase--is expected in months 
ahead by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Here is the way BAE sizes up the outlook for U.S. farmers: 

Seasonal peak in farm marketings is passed. ; 

Price supports are coming into play for some commodities. 

Foreign purchases of U.S. products are expected to improve a bit. 

Domestic demand for food and other farm products continues strong. 

Given this background, the Government analysts conclude that the worst is 
over in the farm price decline that began early in 1951. 

















To be more specific on price trends for farm productsS.eee. 

Hog prices are expected to advance because of smaller marketings. 

Top-quality cattle prices probably will fall, since marketings are on the 
rise, but prices for lower grades of cattle may advance somewhat. 

Egg prices in the spring probably will be slightly above a year ago. 

Butter, cheese, other dairy products will stay down in price. 

Fats and oils are unlikely to rise further in price. Heavy purchases by 
Government of cottonseed oil as a price Support has strengthened the market. 

Wheat prices can't drop much further. They are below support level now. 

Most fruits are expected to rise above prices that prevailed a year ago. 
Demand is reported brisk for Florida oranges and grapefruit. 




















Domestic demand for all types of consumer goods should be high. 

People's incomes in December hit a rate of 279.2 billion dollars a year 
for a new record. That's a gain in rate of 15.8 billions since a year ago. 

Individual incomes continued at a high rate in January and give every 
sign of staying high through most of the current year, at least. 

Personal spending, in view of the income rate, is to go higher, too. 

A larger volume of personal spending indicates a rising volume of retail 
sales. That's what farm analysts are counting on to keep commodity prices from 
Gipping further. Other producers, too, are counting on good business volume. 














Income figures also show why farmers are not very happy at this time. 

Wage and salary workers last year got 181.4 billion dollars. That's a gain 
of 11.5 billions over the amount receivei in 195l. 

Business proprietors and professional groups got 27.7 billions, for a gain 
of 1.5 billion dollars over income in 1951. 

Farm owners, however, with 15.2 billions for the year, lost 400 millions. 

Farmers failed to share in the income advance of last year and prospects 
are that farm income will be still lower in 1953, maybe down 5 per cent. 
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We want to do a job for you- 
Give us your confidence 


LET OUR PLANT LOCATION SPECIALISTS HELP YOU 
FIND THE IDEAL SITE FOR YOUR NEW FACTORY 





We have a staff of men with high 
ratings as plant location specialists. 
They have many years of experience, 
in a department of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway which for more 
than 50 years has helped manufac- 
turers find plant sites suited to their 
particular needs. 

We operate in a growing territory 
that offers many of the “absolute 
must” advantages, plus many “extra” 
advantages, and our plant location 
specialists know this territory served 
by the N. & W. They understand the 


problems of manufacture as related to 














location, and they know the importance of 
operating quietly . . . to serve you best. 

It’s easy to tell you about the 
general industrial advantages of The 
Land of Plenty* — but to show you 
exactly what there is here for you, 
our plant location specialists need 
specific information on your require- 
ments. And they will give you the 
specific information you need. Get 
in touch with them — write, wire or 
call The Industrial and Agricultural 
Dept., Drawer U-601, or Telephone 
4-1451 — Extension 474, Norfolk and 


Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Manpower, Raw Materials, Power and Water, 
Precision Transportation, Bituminous Coal, 
Taxes, Nearness to National Markets, Port 
Facilities For World Markets, Good Communities, 
Fair Real Estate Values and Plenty of Room to 
Grow —all are favorable to industry in THE 
LAND OF PLENTY. 


orfolk... Wester. | 





RAILWAY 


VIRGINIA e¢ WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA ¢« MARYLAND ¢ KENTUCKY 





on’t talk to them about the . 
“evils of Big Business” 


“Big Business,” says the man on the soap box,“throttles opportunity for the little fellow.” 
Let’s ask the “little fellow” himself — 





This is the owner with his 1946 working force, of an Ohio shop 
that hand-finishes greeting cards. One customer—a famous card 
manufacturer. Now, six years later, this business has grown to 30 
employees—still supplying the one big customer! 





This man weaves nylon cloth. His business never would have 
existed (and your wife never would have had the glamorous stock- 
ings she has) if Big Business—one large company—had not risked 
$27,000,000 in research to finally develop nylon. 


GRANULAR BASIC 
7 > 





REFRACTORIES 


"| make twice what I used to,”’ says this farmer. ‘My one cus- 
tomer helps me raise better tomatoes, tells me when to pick to get 
the highest price, then pays me that price in cash. The customer? 
One of our biggest soup manufacturers.” 





This man’s independent service station (and 100,000 like it) 
would never have existed if Big Business in the form of auto companies, 
steel companies, rubber companies and others hadn’t made auto- 
mobiles so cheap that 40 million of them now run the roads—and 
put small business into existence on a hundred thousand corners. 


F VERY man, woman and child benefits from Big Business. And without 
it we could never have forged the weapons which won the last war 
and prevent the next. Big Business creates jobs, finances product improve- 


ments, pays the bulk of taxes which keep government going. 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding 
by a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories—materials 
needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 


know Big Business from years of working with it. We know that Big 


Business is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Baste Refractories Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 








News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Better be careful this time in claiming dependents on your federal income 
tax return. Washington has passed the word to tax agents around the country that 
they should be especially watchful hereafter for errors in taxpayers' claims for 
personal exemptions and allowances for dependents. 

The reason: Spot checks of tax returns in the past have shown much 
misunderstanding about who is a dependent, for tax purposes, and who isn't. 
Errors can work either way--for or against the taxpayer. Before making out your 
1952 return, you will do well to brush up on the rules. 


WHO IS A DEPENDENT? Briefly, here are the specifications: He must be a close 
relative of yours, must get more than half his support from you, must have less 
than $600 a year in income of his own. Be sure that any dependent you claim isn't 
also claimed by another taxpayer. 

Definition of a close relative is a little tricky. If you support an 
uncle, claim him. But don't claim his wife. A cousin doesn't qualify. If you 
file a joint return with your wife, you can claim her niece or nephew. If your 
wife dies, you lose her niece or nephew as a dependent. 

Your mother-in-law, supported by you, can be claimed as a dependent, even 
though your wife may not be living. 





OTHER EXEMPTION RULES. These points, too, cause confusion: 

An unborn child cannot be taken as a dependent. Nor can a stillborn 
baby. A child that lives, even if only momentarily, can be listed. 

Take the full year's exemption of $600 for a new baby, even if he was 
not born until the last day of the year. Also, take the full $600 for a 
dependent who died any time during 1952. 





OLD PEOPLE. Don't forget that you get a double exemption, $1,200, if you 
are past 65. If your wife is past 65, take another $1,200 for her. 

In that connection, here's a point that is often overlooked: You get the full 
$1,200 if you became 65 at any time during the year. Same for your wife if she 
had her 65th birthday during 1952, even as late as December 31. 

Don't make the mistake of claiming a double exemption for a dependent rela- 
tive. Your dependent. mother, for instance, is good for only $600. 





STOCK MARKET. According to the technicians, the market continues in a 
“primary uptrend," despite the recent sag in prices. What they mean is that, 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


on the basis of the technical signs, a real bear market has not yet set in. 

Price losses of the last few weeks have wiped out a relatively small portion 
of the gains that came during the two-month rise that began in October. 

Market troubles are being aggravated just now by the tax collector. This is 
a period when people have to rake and scrape to meet the March 15 tax deadline. 
Note that the market declined at this season in both 1951 and 1952. 


VACATION RETREAT. Like many other city people, you may have longed for 
a cottage in the woods, a place to slip away for week ends or Summer vaca- 
tions. Some are finding what they want in National Forests. 

Here's the system: The U.S. Forest Service, for a nominal figure, will 
give you a long-term renewable lease on a plot of ground that you can use as 
a building site. You can also make a deal with the Forest Service to sell 
you standing timber for-use in building your cottage. 

One catch: You'll have to get some of your friends interested, too. 
The Forest Service insists on leasing at least five plots at a time. 

For information, write the nearest Forest Supervisor or the U.S. Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 





GI INSURANCE. Few seem to know it, but veterans of World War II, fora 
moderate additional cost, can get disability insurance along with their regular 
GI policies. Then, for total disability lasting longer than six months, the 
policyholder gets $5 a month for each $1,000 of his life policy. 

A 30-year-old veteran with a $10,000 policy pays an additional premium of 
$11 to $30, depending on what kind of policy he holds. For that, he becomes 
eligible for disability benefits of $50 a month. 

To qualify, he must pass a medical examination. Details can be had by writ- 
ing to the nearest office of the Veterans' Administration. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. Thousands of self-employed people, who were supposed to 
come under the Government's old-age insurance system as of Jan. 1, 1951, still 
have failed to get covered. So reports Social Security Administration. 

To help clear up the misunderstanding: The system is mandatory for self- 
employed, other than professional men and others specifically excluded by law. 
Storekeepers, for example, must pay the Social Security tax, and thus qualify for 
coverage. The tax is due each March 15 for the preceding year. 





SKIN TROUBLE. There's new hope now for the thousands, housewives in 
particular, who suffer from stubborn skin rashes on the hands and elsewhere. 
Research to date produces encouraging results with hydrocortisone acetate. 
It's being put on the market. Might check with your doctor. 





MOTHPROOFING. Here's one to watch for in the stores a few weeks from now: 
Agriculture Department has developed a new mothproofing chemical called EQ 53. 
Men who worked on it claim that a few spoonfuls in the wash water will keep moths 
away from washable woolens for a year. 





TIMBER OWNERS. For people who own timber lands, the Agriculture Department 
has prepared a pamphlet entitled "Small Timber Owner's Tax Handbook." Write 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 20 cents. 
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Here’s a picture of some SPECIAL ALLOY STEEL 


—and there's much more to it 
than appears on the surface 


Only a stainless steel periscope tube, and some 
special navigational apparatus, shows above water. 
But below, a wonderfully compact mass of fighting 
machinery—literally packed with special steels 
and electrical alloys. With them, the ship is almost 
human. Without them, it has no eyes, ears, power 

. or usefulness. @ When you have to combat 
corrosion, heat, wear or great stress—or require 
unique electrical properties—check with us. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


~" Allegheny Ludlum 
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is makiNg Sponge rubber 
like baking a cake? 
IKE DaKING , 
( 
A key ingredient in both is a product you probably 
have right now in your kitchen cabinet at home... ; 
Bicarbonate of Soda, also known as Baking Soda. 
In both sponge rubber manufacture and cake 
baking, the bicarbonate combines with an acid to 
form carbon dioxide gas. Heat causes the gas to 
expand and, since it can’t escape freely, the rubber ' 
or cake “‘batter”’ rises, resulting in a light, spongy 
texture. ' 
In sponge rubber stearic acid is used; in cake 
baking it is lactic acid that is present in sour milk, 
or tartaric acid in cream of tartar. : 
Sponge rubber is employed for toys, arm rests | 
in automobiles, weatherstripping, rug backing, etc. 
Through the addition of Columbia-Southern pig- ( 
ment “‘Calcene”’ to the compound, white or colored 
sponge rubber can be produced. I 
Bicarbonate of Soda plays an important part in 
many other products, too, and especially in the 
preparation of various drugs. It is one of the } 
numerous chemicals produced in large volume by ( 
Columbia-Southern, one of the nation’s leading t 
manufacturers of alkalies, chlorine and related 
chemicals. 
HOW A SPONGE RUBBER BALL IS MADE : 
; \ 
t 
f 
t 
t 
( 
| 
1 
( 
NEXT, a small ball of the . 
compounded rubber is 
placed in a mold the i 
of the finished fp . \ 
Q a 
f 
, 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN : 
I 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY i 
V 
s 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. | SODA ASH © CAUSTIC SODA « LIQUID CHLORINE « SODIUM BICARBONATE 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE e CHICAGO « CINCINNATI e 
CLEVELAND « DALLAS « HOUSTON « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS « NEW 
YORK e¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH e ST.LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE « MODIFIED SODAS e CAUSTIC POTASH e« CHLORI- 
NATED BENZENES ¢ MURIATIC ACID ¢ PERCHLORETHYLENE e SILENE EF ¢ 
HI-SIL ¢ CALCENE TM e CALCENE NC e@ PITTCHLOR (Calcium Hypochlorite) 
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It's touch and go whether the 
ClO can survive under Reuther. 
Problems are building up that 
may be too big to solve. 

Steelworkers Union may be 
first to bolt. McDonald-Reuther 
feud is far from settled. If steel 
union goes, others will follow. 

AFL, meanwhile, is sitting back 
waiting to pick up the pieces. 


Troubles are piling up for the CIO 
and its new president, Walter Reu- 
ther. There is serious doubt among 
some labor people whether Reuther 
can hold the CIO together as an 
effective organization. 

Reuther finds himself faced with real 
problems. 

The Steelworkers Union is reported 
to be flirting with the idea of quitting 
the CIO and joining the AFL. If that 
happens, Reuther will lose one fourth 
of CIO’s membership in one chunk. It’s 
the second largest CIO union. 

Other CIO unions will follow, if the 
Steelworkers bolt. It could start a trend 
back to the AFL, 

CIO prestige is slumping in Washing- 
ton, while the AFL is gaining power. 
CIO grew up under the New Deal, pros- 
pered under the “Fair Deal,” and now 
will carry less weight in Government. - 

Merger of AFL and CIO is being 
talked up, and a conference is scheduled 
for next week, but the AFL is not likely 
to make any concessions while holding 
the trump cards. If there is any chance 
of steel bolting the CIO, the AFL won't 
be inclined to offer easy terms for a 
merger. What the AFL really wants to 
do is to absorb CIO unions, not merge 
as equal partners. 

Money problems will harass the ClO 
if the steel union pulls out. CIO's revenue 
will be cut about 25 per cent at the start, 
and the loss will go higher if other unions 
follow. Steel in the past always. paid 
more than its share of CIO expenses, 
helped the weaker unions that did not 
pay their own Way. 

These are some of the problems that 
are worrying CIO officials. It is rumored 
in labor circles that officials of the Steel- 
workers have met secretly with repre- 
sentatives of the AFL to talk over a 
possible transfer of the union into the 
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IS ClO CRACKING UP? 








Steelworkers May Be the First to Pull Out 


AFL. These reports are denied officially, 
but the rumor persists, even though 
Steelworkers’ officials apparently have not 
started to sell the idea to their 1.1 mil- 
lion members. 

If something like this is in the wind, 
Reuther may be hard put to convince 
David J. McDonald, Steelworkers’ presi- 
dent, and other officials that the best 
strategy is for all CIO unions to stick to- 
gether until a merger arrangement can 
be made with the AFL. Or, the steel 
unionists may decide that CIO still has 





-—Wide World 
DAVID J. McDONALD 
. ready to bolt? 


a good future. The odds, as of now, how- 
ever, seem to favor a collapse of the CIO. 

McDonald and his allies in the CIO 
were not happy over their defeat at 
CIO’s convention in December. Reuther 
defeated McDonald’s candidate, Allan S. 
Haywood, for the CIO presidency in a 
bitter fight. Haywood was_ reelected 
executive vice president and harmony 
pledges were exchanged, but under the 
surface the bitterness has continued, 
according to reports. 

A basic difference in thinking lies be- 
hind this quarrel. The steel group and 
other affiliates in that camp contend that 
Reuther’s ideas are too radical for them. 
Reuther is accused of tending toward 
socialistic ideas, favoring big Govern- 
ment. The other faction puts more stress 
on straight trade-union objectives. 

Soon after the convention fight, the 


Steelworkers Union arranged to move 
its Washington offices out of the CIO 
national-headquarters building, near the 
White House. The steel union actually 
owned the CIO building, but had kept 
only small space for itself in the struc- 
ture. CIO now has paid $500,000 for 
the building. Officials denied that the 
sale had anything to do with a rift in 
CIO, explaining that it had been planned 
for some time. 

However, some unionists point out 
that the withdrawal of the steel union 





—United Press 


WALTER REUTHER 
. ready to fight? 


from the CIO building would be a na- 
tural preliminary step if the Steelwork- 
ers wanted to quit CIO in the .future. 
No help. These rumors about steel 
taking a walk are not likely to improve 
the bargaining position of the CIO dele- 
gation when it meets with AFL officials 
on the merger question. If there is a 
possibility of bringing the steel union 
into the AFL alone, or with a few other 
unions, the AFL probably will hold out 
for that. It could accept the Steelwork- 
ers, for example, without running into 
any serious problems of jurisdictional 
conflicts with AFL outfits. There is no 
AFL union in exactly the same field. 
Once the CIO unions started returning 
to the AFL individually, the AFL could 
fix harsher terms for the smaller CIO 
affiliates that are in direct competition 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Can man-made fibers 
cut your costs? 


DU PONT’S VERSATILE FIBERS 
ARE RAW MATERIALS FOR 
NEW EFFICIENCY . . . ECONOMY 


Industry is finding that Du Pont’s man-made fibers offer 
countless opportunities to improve products or processes 
_.. or to create new ones. Chemists have built into these 
fibers properties that nature can’t always supply .. . in 
combinations that meet the complex needs of industry. The 
uses shown here may suggest unexpected ways of solving 
your own problems . . . cutting your production costs. 


But these examples give only a glimpse of the amazing 
range of possibilities available to you in these fibers. 
Du Pont offers you a choice of these versatile fibers— 
nylon, acetate, “Cordura” high tenacity rayon, ‘“‘Orlon’’ 
and “Dacron’”—each of them chemically and physically 
uniform as only a fiber made by man can be. 


See your own supplier for industrial products made with 
these fibers. They may better serve your needs, too. For 
information about any or all Du Pont fibers, write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«es THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


frbers to fit 


NYLON 
ACETATE 
CORDURA* 
high tenacity rayon 
ORLON* 
acrylic fiber 
DACRON* 
polyester fiber 


*Du Pont trademark 











NYLON: its fast-drying properties dov- 
bled production. The speed of a fabric- 
printing machine was retarded by the 
time taken to clean and dry the greige—a 
cloth used to blot up excess dye. Easy- 
cleaning, fast-drying nylon greiges have 
now virtually doubled machine speed and 
production. Costs were cut, too, because 
nylon’s exceptional strength when wet 
makes these greiges outlast others 5 to 1. 








“ORLON”: its acid and heat resistance 
turned a processing loss into a profit. A car- 
bon-black manufacturer found a desira- 
ble new process unprofitable because fine 
particles were lost through thestack. Ordi- 
nary filter bags were useless because acid 
fumes quickly destroyed them. But bags 
of acid-resistant ‘‘Orlon’’ stood the test 
. « . made the new operation profitable. 
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“CORDURA”: Its stretch-free strength 
multiplied life of belting. Severe heat and 
dust in drying ovens were breaking down 
transmission belts, in as little as 44 days, 
causing expensive shutdowns. Engineers 
suggested belts sinewed with ‘“‘Cordura’”’ 
for greater strength, less stretch and slip- 
page. After 214 years of continuous serv- 
ice, these belts are still going strong. 


“DACRON” Its high tenacity and stretch- 
resistance improve fire hose. By using 
“Dacron” for the load-carrying “‘filling”’ 
cord, fire hose can be made more flexible, 
12 to 15% lighter, and 50“ stronger than 
conventional hose of the same diameter. 
One fire departmentreports thatits trucks 
can now carry 1500 ft. of hose, as against 
900 ft. formerly, 
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... AFL, prestige growing, 
is not anxious to share it 


with AFL unions. It might force the 
CIO groups to merge with the AFL un- 
ion in the same industry. The CIO has 
been trying to avoid this by promising 
to hold its lines in merger talks. CIO 
strategy is to demand that AFL take 
back all of the CIO unions and promise 
them the right to exist until jurisdictional 
questions in each industry are ironed out 
by mutual consent. 

The AFL leaders are not likely to ac- 
cept that sort of arrangement under the 
present circumstances. Not only is there 
this rumored split in CIO, but the AFL 
finds that it has more prestige in Wash- 
ington than does the CIO these days. 
This is a big change for the Federation, 





~Harris & Ewing 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD 
Still bitter over defeat? 


and it is not anxious to share its power 
with the CIO through a merger. 

As evidence of its prestige, the AFL 
points to Labor Secretary Martin P. Dur- 
kin, former head of the AFL. Plumbers 
Union. The AFL also has one of its men 
in the second job of the Labor Depart- 
ment, while ClO had to be content with 
a third-string post. Also, the AFL notices 
that when AFL asks for one thing and 
CIO for another, President Eisenhower 
seems to favor the AFL request. That 
happened in a dispute over extension of 
the cost-of-living index, with the AFL 
position winning out over CIO demands 
that the old index be dropped. 

Congress also appears to favor AFL 
suggestions over those from CIO al- 
though real tests are yet to come here. 
The AFL sees signs that it will have 

(Continued on page 84) 














THE WEEKLY TAX NEWSPAPER 
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More and more, business men, 
bankers and brokers are recognizing 
their need for reliable, up-to-date tax 
information. Because of the impor- 
tance of “tax know-how” in making | 
any major business decision, prudent | 
executives depend on the Tax | 
Barometer for news and professional | 
comment on all important develop- | 
ments in the field of Federal Taxation. | 


The Tax Barometer must prove its | 
worth to you in three months—or it 
doesn’t cost you a cent! 














= =—- GUARANTEED ORDER COUPON... 














: The Tax Barometer, Box N1 ; 
1 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ' 
t Yes, I accept your Guaranteed Offer.Send ! 
! me the Tax Barometer on a trial basis at ! 
; a cost of only $2.50 per month (billable at - 
, the annual rate in the usual ten days). It 4 
1 is understood that if at the end of three 4 
t months the Tax Barometer has not saved 3 
! me at least $300, you will refund the full ! 
- amount paid, upon request. ; 
| NAME : 
: ADDRESS— ae ; 
' CITY STATE. : 
[sedGbttKedendgnnensonmacheos 
Look over the advertise- 

ments in this issue. Youll 

notice how many differ- 

ent kinds of business and 

In products find it advanta- 

geous to advertise in 

good “U.S. News & World Re- 

port.” Ask your advertis- 

company ing agency for their facts 


on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 
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1] Best LIGHT CONTROL: Lonect UPKEEP | 
«Le ’s beauty, durability, economy in custom-'o" 
re DRAPERIES, SHADES, MOBILE WALLS ' 
DOOR CLOSURES of TROPICRAFT WOVEN-WOOD ‘ 
For home, business or institutional needs, — ne 
TROPICRAFT, world’s greatest source of “ne 
woods in variety. At fine stores . . . ask your dec- < 
orator or architect! Send $1 for COMPLETE 


SAMPLE KIT, SWATCHES, COLORS, PRICES. @ 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
MI fn vy bor Place, $.F.3, Cal. 
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A Leica focuses, sights, shoots and 
winds like other 35 mm cameras. But 
a Leica thinks as you do—it follows 
your whims and inclinations, pokes 
into places of sunshine or shadow, 
wherever a new mood takes you. 

A Leica is practical, whether you are 
an executive with a hobby, a doctor 
who records what he sees, a teacher 
eager to open young eyes to beauty 
or someone who “just likes to take 


good pictures.” 10, 15, 25 years from 
now, your Leica will still be taking 
photographs exquisite in detail, repay- 
ing you many times over for your mod- 
est investment. 

You ARE ready for a Leica. Anda 
Leica, this photogenic spring, is ready 
for you—from only $151 upward. Your 
dealer can supply you with a complete 
line of Leica cameras and accessories. 
E. Leitz, Inc., New York. 
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You can 


make sales 





in the new-construction market 


when you 
tind prospects 





who need your product or service. 


Dodge Reports 


find prospects 





every day—for most leading con- 
struction firms and. salesmen...They 
can for you. Get how-to-use Book 
free. Write Dept. U534. 


DODGE REPORTS it 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 








... If steel pulls out, 
CIO funds will drop 


more to say about Taft-Hartley amend. 
ments than the CIO will, but the AFL is 
not confident that it will put across all 
of its proposals. It may be able to weak- 
en some provisions of the labor act in 
a way that will help AFL craft unions, 
while hurting CIO’s plant-wide unions, 

That is why the CIO seems to have 
more at stake than does the AFL in the 
merger talks. Whatever happens there, 
the AFL will retain its 9 million mem. 
bers, while CIO could lose a million or 
more, and might collapse. 

Reuther, however, is not inclined to 
run away from a fight, and he may de- 
cide that he has a chance to keep the 
CIO going even if steel drops out. But, 
if he tries to put on a big organizing 
drive to build up CIO strength again, he 
will need big money for it, and he prob- 
ably can’t get the funds. If steel pulls 
out, the auto union will be forced to 
carry the biggest burden of CIO expenses, 
and the union’s members probably will 
object to spending much of their treas- 
ury in support of smaller CIO affiliates. 
’ An ironical touch is that these small 
unions, for the most part, lined up with 
the Steelworkers to fight Reuther at the 
convention. They are reported to be 
begging McDonald to stay in CIO and 
help protect them against the large AFL 
unions that will want to swallow them 
in any merger deal. 





Ban Proposed 
On Big Strikes 


Congress, once again, is being asked 
to outlaw strikes that shut down entire 
industries. Passage of such a law would 
upset existing bargaining arrangements 
of many industries and thus affect em- 
ployers and unions alike. 

What now is under study is a proposal 
of Representative Wingate H. Lucas 
(Dem.), of Texas. The Lucas proposal 
would prevent unions from bargaining 
with more than a single large employer, 
and at the same time would prohibit the 
calling of strikes against more than one 
employer at a time. An exception would 
be made to permit small businesses 
located within 50 miles of each other to 
join together for bargaining. 

A similar bill by Lucas drew wide sup- 
port in Congress in 1947, when the Talt- 
Hartley Act was adopted, and for that 
reason bears watching now. The Lucas 
bill passed the House in 1947 and failed 
of passage in the Senate by one vote. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Pleasant surroundings, courteous service, convenient parking 
—with only a one-minute walk to the station—you’ll find 
them all at the Sheraton-Biltmore in Providence, whether 
you are traveling for business or pleasure. 
As in other Sheraton Hotels, such as New York’s Park- 
Sheraton, Philadelphia’s Penn-Sheraton or Detroit’s 
Sheraton-Cadillac . . . you’ll delight in the Sheraton menu 
as in the good living provided throughout the hotel. 
RESERVATIONS BY TELETYPE 
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@) HOTELS 


IN THE U. S. A. 
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BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO WORCESTER 
DETROIT PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
CINCINNATI SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
DAYTONA BEACH, Filo. 


MONTREAL-—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
—The laurentien 
TORONTO—King Edward 
WINDSOR—Prince Edward 
HAMILTON—Royol Connaught 
NIAGARA FALLS—General Brock 




















Wed get more 
wotk with 


LESS NOSE / 


Youd get less noise 
with FIBRETONE ° 
Acoustical Ceilings! p= 















Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Ceilings reduce 
disturbing noise . . . provide the 
quiet comfort necessary for better, more efficient work 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, ‘‘Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 


Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 


over new or existing construction. 
cd 
OnNnS-Manville 


JM Movable Asbestos Walls—Terrafiex* and Asphalt Tile Floors— 


”,; Asbestos Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc. 
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... Little change expected 
in industry bargaining 


Unions, under the Lucas proposal, 
would not be split into single-plant di- 
visions. The United Mine Workers, for 
example, could continue to have local 
unions in every mine, and could sug- 
gest contract demands to the local 
unions. Lucas proposes, however, that 
the Miners Union be stopped from call- 
ing a nation-wide strike to enforce its 
demands. It could strike against only 
one coal company at a time. The idea is 
that the nation thus would be spared an 
emergency situation. Other mines would 
remain open. 

Other proposals along similar lines 
also are being advanced. Representative 
Graham A. Barden (Dem.), of North 





Bien. 
United P: 


REPRESENTATIVE LUCAS 
Wants no crippling strikes 


Carolina, has suggested that industry- 
wide strikes be banned only if a nation- 
wide strike threatens the country’s health 
or safety. A bill offered by Representa- 
tive O. C. Fisher (Dem.), of Texas, 
would get at the problem by amending 
the antitrust laws. 

Final outcome of these discussions in 
Congress, however, is expected to leave 
industry-wide bargaining in about the 
same position it is in now. The plan to 
ban industry-wide strikes apparently has 
fewer supporters than it did in 1947. 
Many employers, as well as all unions, 
oppose the idea. Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Senate majority leader, has indicated 
that he will oppose any bill of this sort. 
He believes the injunction provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law, if properly applied, 
will prevent the big emergency strikes 
Lucas and others are trying to outlaw. 
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Tomorrow today... via FWA 


RANCISCO 


Today’s down-to-earth businessman has discovered 

how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA. 

By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 

it’s worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle 

tomorrow’s business today. He arrives refreshed — 

approaches each meeting with plenty of pep and plenty 

of time to get results. And since he’s handling tomorrow's Where in the world do you want to go? For information 
aioe and reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent, 

work today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at his 


desk tomorrow morning? 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... FLY 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES } 


U.S.A. EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 
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BUYING ON TIME: TOO MUCH OF IT? 


U.S. families are living be- 
yond their incomes again—way 
beyond. 

They already owe 5.2 billions 
on their cars alone—plus other 
billions on TV sets, washers, 
freezers, other things. 

Officials are starting to worry 
about a time when layoffs and 
smaller incomes can make month- 
ly payments look awfully big. 

There’s even talk of bringing 
back credit controls. 

American families, freed from credit 
controls, now have managed to pile 
up the biggest stack of installment 
debts in all history. 

Millions of U.S. families are scrimp- 
ing to pay out $50 to $150 a month in 
installments on new automobiles, tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, furniture and 
other major-cost items. Altogether, in- 
stallment debt hanging over U. S. families 


comes to 16.5 billion dollars. 
The rise of 3 billion dollars in these 











Debt Up $3 Billion in Year, May Rise More 


debts during 1952 was the largest on 
record—bigger even than the rise that 
went with the buying spree set off by war 
in Korea. In just eight months of un- 
controlled credit, installment debt has 
jumped 24 per cent. 

Those, briefly, are the main facts be- 
hind the readiness of the new Eisen- 
hower Administration to consider asking 
Congress for power to reimpose credit 
controls. In Congress, too, there is talk 
about action to give the Federal Re- 
serve Board new authority to tell peo- 
ple how much money they must put up 
and how long they can take to pay for 
cars, furniture and other equipment. 

The White House, in the end, is al- 
most sure to decide against a return of 
credit controls. Both the Administration 
and_a majority of Congress are firmly 
opposed to direct controls. They prefer 
to restrain installment buying by taking 
steps to make credit scarcer and dearer. 
Yet talk of direct controls among officials 
busily scrapping such controls indicates 
how seriously they take this new up- 
surge in installment debt. 

To understand what is worrying these 
officials—and not a few businessmen—you 
need to see what people have been do- 
ing with their money, or lack of it. 


Buying on time—that great American 
habit—has inflated installment debt of 
families by 36 per cent since mid-1950, 
when war started in Korea. Rising em- 
ployment, bigger incomes, a new spirit 
of optimism have led more families to 
decide that monthly payments of $50 
to $150 would be easy to meet. 

Result, as the chart on this page shows, 
is a total installment burden nearly three 
times as big as it was in 1941 and more 
than eight times as big as it was in 1945, 
at the end of World War II. 

New automobiles are the No. 1 attrac- 
tion in the urge to buy now and pay later, 
U.S. families—many now in the two-car 
class—already owe an impressive 5.2 
billion dollars on their automobiles, and 
are swelling the total daily. Well over a 
third of the entire rise in installment 
debt during 1952 was in automobile- 
sale credit. 

Even those figures tell only a part of 
the story on auto credit. They include 
only installment-sale credit itself. They 
omit hundreds of millions of dollars that 
families have borrowed directly from 
banks for buying of new automobiles. 

Household appliances and furniture, 
too, have been major attractions—often 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Aerial view of General American 
Tank Storage Terminal located at Port 
of New York (Carteret, N. J.). 





For distribution of bulk liquids in 5 major markets 


You lease what you need... 
You conserve your capital... 


You use modern storage facilities, 
pipelines, manifolds and blending 
equipment. You ship by all methods 
of bulk transportation. You enjoy 
‘complete privacy and full fire pro- 
tection. 
You take advantage of years of At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
administrative and technical experi- Yep san Mg RATe eanelng SremneNy ane 
: , . is x barrelling equipment. 
le ence in the handling of bulk liquids 
te Terminals a yh 
Vea Maasai) that can flow through a pipeline. 
Orleans (Goodhope, La.) All this is yours to use at General 
: American with no capital invest- 
ment on your part. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


A division of 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street - Chicago 90, Illinois 





































































Top Accountant — te left Los Angeles an hour ago. 
In less than 10 comfortable hours he will be in Philadelphia. 
As a top accountant he well knows that by taking an airline 
he has saved money by saving valuable time, and has avoided 
usual travel discomforts. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now so 
far advanced that winter weather is generally no more of a 
factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other types 
of transportation . . « « UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut 
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. . . More credit brings 
TV, freezers, ranges, radios 





for the same families who already were 
paying for new cars. More and more 
families have been determined to achieve 
a new goal in home standards. That goal 
is to be able to sit down before a tele- 
vision set or radiophonograph, amid 
pleasant and comfortable surroundings, 
and enjoy life, while the dinner dishes 
and the family laundry are washed and 
dried automatically at the push of a 
button. In the same picture are air con- 
ditioners, garbage disposers, freezers, 
electric ranges, vacuum cleaners and 
many other products. 

Result is a new high in home comfort. 
Of the 42.3 million U.S. homes with 
electricity, more than 21 million already 
have TV sets. More than 25 million have 
vacuum cleaners, 32 million have electric 
washers, 38 million have refrigerators, 
and virtually all have radios. The newer 
gadgets—dishwashers, freezers, driers— 
are numbered in the millions. 

Result also is a new high in family 
debt. Department stores did 14 per cent 
more installment-sale business in De- 
cember than in the same month of 1951. 
By year end, department-store install- 
ment accounts outstanding were 18 per 
cent higher than at the end of 1951. 

In furniture stores, meanwhile, install- 
ment accounts have jumped 28 per cent 
just since credit rules were abandoned 
last May. In household-appliance stores, 
those accounts rose by 16 per cent in the 
last eight months of the year. That period 
included the normally big season of 
Christmas buying, of course. Yet the 
total rise was a whopper. 

At the same time, more and more fam- 
ilies have been borrowing directly from 
banks or other lenders in order to make 
new purchases. Altogether, families bor- 
rowed more than a billion dollars in cash 
for such purchases in December alone. 
That was a fifth more than they bor- 
rowed in December, 1951. 

Installment-debt load that hangs 
over so many U.S. families has begun 
to take on a darker look. For months 
officials have been reassuring themselves 
that installment debts were not extraor- 
dinarily high in relation to the incomes 
people are getting. Now, for the first 
time, installment debt as a percentage 
of all personal income after taxes has 
passed the record level of 1940. 

Even so, officials detect no immediate 
threat in the situation. The season’s peak 
in consumer buying is passed. With 
Christmas over, the average family is 
expected to do less on-the-cuff buying 
for a time, and to wear down its install- 
ment debts for at least a few months. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The trail 


that would stump 


a bloodhound... 


All too often, a person who is stealing from your busi- 
ness covers his tracks so well that it’s next to impossible 
to run him to earth before he does heavy damage. 


Only adequate insurance will reimburse you and protect 
the future of your business. 


Whether you own a business or manage it for others, ask 
an Agent of the Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America or your Broker to make sure you have enough 
Dishonesty or Theft Insurance to protect you against 
crime loss — the one safe way to guard your interests, 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


rrorecr waar vou saves | id | NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies, which are headed 
by Insurance Com,any of North America, founded 1792 





PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
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& Wow! Wish we were 
& working in Tampa so 
we could spend this 
= week beach! 


ge ae ore, ; 
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@ Check any beach around 
Tampa on a winter week-end 
and you'll find workers and 
their families packing leisure 
hours with sun and fun. That’s 
good for them—and it’s good 
for management . .. two ways. 
First . . . Tampa’s mild 
climate permits employees to 
enjoy healthful outdoor recre- 
ation every week of the year. 
They feel better, work better. 


Second ... in Tampa you 
will not be faced with the shut- 
downs, transportation delays, 
and excessive absenteeism that 
result from snow, ice, and 
freezing temperatures. 


Get away from winter for a 
while! Come on down to Flor- 
ida’s West Coast. Combine 
pleasure with profit. Take a 
look at Tampa as the location 
for a main or branch plant. 


Meanwhile, dictate a note to 
your secretary and we'll send 
you some interesting industrial 
data on Tampa. 

Write W. S. 
Christopher, 
Greater Tampa 
Chamber of ; 
Commerce,’ = 
Tampa, Florida. 
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. . . Officials think some buy- 
ing should be postponed 


Incomes, at the same time, are counted 
on to rise. Monthly payments still look 
fairly easy for most families to meet. _ 

The real threat that officials foresee 
is the chance of a downturn later on 
in jobs and incomes. Family debts that 
now look reasonable then can look enor- 
mous. That can be true even with the 
high level of cash savings now owned by 
families. Those savings, it is pointed out, 
can go fast for the family whose bread- 
winner is laid off for a few weeks or 
months. And monthly payments of $50 
or $150 on installment purchases can 
suddenly become hard to meet. 

There are other bothersome aspects 
of the new debt rise, too. One is that 
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PAYING INSTALLMENTS 
New high in debt... 


heavy borrowing for installment pur- 
chases has been creating strong pressures 
for inflation. Another is that families 
which satisfy their desires now by draw- 
ing heavily on future income are far less 
likely to be buying freely later on. In a 
sense, they are using up future demand 
—demand that business may need later 
in order to sell its products. 

More and more officials, as a result, 
are getting the uneasy feeling that part 
of the purchases that families now are 
making should be postponed for a while. 
It might be a way to avoid trouble, for 
the family and the economy. 

Controls on credit? That, in short, is 
the reason for new talk of credit con- 
trols—direct rules that can require fami- 
lies to pay down fairly large amounts of 
cash on their purchases, and to pay off 

(Continued on page 93) 
























































Just put two drops of Murine 

in each eye—and your tired 

eyes seem cleansed and refreshed, 
Murine’s seven tested ingre- 
dients bathe the delicate tissues 
of your eyes gently as a tear. 
Murine makes your eyes 
feel good. 








Does 
your 
* 
company 
advertise? If what you make or sell 


is bought by important 
people in business, indus 
try, or the professions—or 
their families—ask your 
advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and its 
more than 600,000 net 
paid circulation concen 
trated heavily among im 
portant people. 
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. « « Odds are on indirect 
approach fo tighter credit 


the resulting debts, within specified pe- 
riods. Resumption of these direct con- 
trols, though, is not a likely bet. 

More likely is an intensifying of the 
new Administration’s efforts to cut down 
on the supply of money for lending, and 
to make the borrower pay more interest 
for his money. That effort already is 
well under way. Important steps have 
been taken, and more are planned. The 
whole financial program laid out by the 
Republican leaders is designed to tighten 
up on the country’s credit. 

This indirect approach, Republicans 
hope, will put a damper on credit in- 
flation even more effectively than the di- 
rect restrictions that have been used in 


-A. Devaney ~ 


BUYING APPLIANCES 
New high in home comfort... 


recent years—and do it without the con- 
trols and regulations and red tape that 
go with direct restraints. 

If the plan works, it’s freely admitted, 
it can put a serious crimp in the borrow- 
ing plans of businessmen themselves, as 
well as the plans of families. A scarcity 
of loanable funds and a rise in interest 
rates can discourage businessmen from 
borrowing cash for operating capital or 
for expansion. 

Still, the odds are on the indirect ap- 
proach to the problem. What that means 
is that the average family, in all proba- 
bility, will continue to be free to buy a 
new car, or TV set or whatever it wants 
on any terms it can get from dealers. But 
a squeeze play on the funds behind those 
installment purchases might soon bring 
an end to offers of “nothing down and 
three years to pay.” 
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Me companies restrict volume because they fear too high 
concentration of risk in one customer . . . or one industry .. . or one 
section of the country. Some companies go through periods of over- 
caution in passing credit when they have been threatened with or 
taken a serious credit loss. AMERICAN CrEpIT INSURANCE wipes out 

such threats to sales, profits, working 


& COMPARE 


Report.” 


Protect your CAPITAL 


Insure your RECEIVABLES 


capital. The invoice value of your ship- 
ments becomes assured dollars—as good 
as “money in the bank.” 


NEW BOOK tells 12 important ways AMERICAN 
Crepit INSURANCE contributes to sound 
business management. We’d like to send 
you a copy. Phone our office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, “Send 
me book offered in U.S. News & World 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


3m, oF New York A, 





merican Credit Insurance 
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$33,000 was the original cost of this custom-built 1916 Crane- Gulfpride H.D. is the new high detergency oil for both new 


Simplex,” writes Melbourne Brindle, famed magazine illus- and old cars . . . developed in 14 million miles of test driving. 
trator, of New Canaan, Conn. “To protect this fine engine— It protects engines against wear, and against corrosion and 
during trips and between trips—I use only Gulfpride H.D.” rust. Ask your Good Gulf dealer about it. 


“Flying airplanes has taught me a lot 
about motors and motor oils,” writes 





Fred Warner, professional pilot, of 
Detroit, Mich. “So, when I bought 
this new Cadillac-Allard J2X—for 
both road-race competition and day- 
to-day driving—lI naturally chose 
Gulfpride H.D. to protect it.” 

New Gulfpride H.D. offers you all 
these thrifty advantages: Under all 
conditions, it cuts engine wear, guards 
against corrosion and rust. It pre- 
vents plugging of piston rings and 
clogging of oil screens. And it keeps 
hydraulic valve lifters from sticking. 









... Change now to 


NEw Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 





THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 
; Gulf Oi! Corporation ¢ Gulf Refining Company 
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Business Around the World 


WASHINGTON @ MACAO @ HONG KONG @ SINGAPORE 



























>> Washington is taking another look at the free world's economic blockade of 
Communist China. Can it be stiffened so much that a risky naval blockade will 
not be needed? It can be stiffened. But even a_ complete embargo on all free- 
world shipments to China will not affect her warmaking potential much. 

All but a small fraction of China's imports of strategic goods come from 
the Soviet bloc. The great bulk of them reach China by land routes. 

Most important strategic products coming by sea are oil and rubber. Oil 
comes mainly from Siberia. Rubber comes from Ceylon, despite sharp U.S. pro- 
tests. Apparently, such shipments could be cut off only by naval blockade. 

By sea also come cotton, jute, textiles, certain chemicals, paper, medi- 
cine from the free world.’ None of these is now classified as strategic. 

The U.S. sends nothing to China. Washington pressure has resulted in less 
and less being sent by the rest of the free world. But the U.S. hesitates to 
suggest a complete embargo. South Asian countries, politically touchy, are get- 
ting rice out of China (and rice is scarce). Hong Kong is completely dependent 
on China for food and water, so Britain wants to continue trade with China. 

Faced with opposition, Washington comforts itself with the thought that a 
complete embargo would not be a heavy military blow to China anyway. 









































>> To give you an idea of what's moving to China from the free world: 

Goods worth about 200 million dollars were shipped to China in the first 9 
months of 1952. Sounds big. But it's not half as much as a year earlier. 

Cotton was by far the biggest item--in dollar terms. Pakistan sent 95 mile 
lion dollars’ worth. Egypt shipped cotton valued at 9 million dollars. 

Rubber worth 15 million dollars came from Ceylon. These rubber shipments 
will be stepped up. Ceylon has agreed to send 50,000 tons of rubber to China for 
270,000 tons of rice annually for the next 5 years. Britain, Malaya, and Indone- 
Sia do not ship any rubber to China. But Malayan rubber goes to Russia, though. 

Jute products worth 8 million dollars were exported by India to China in 
the January-September period last year. 

Hong Kong's exports to China in this period were valued at 49 million dol- 
lars. Medicine and chemicals were much the largest item. Others were raw 
cotton, textiles, paper, dyestuffs, machinery, none in the strategic category. 

Macao exported 9 million dollars' worth of goods to China. It is believed 
that strategic products such as oil, tires, auto parts, machinery reach China 
through Macao either by smuggling or with falsified shipping papers. Macao, 
with its lax export controls, is a_ happy hunting ground for Communist buyers. 
The U.S. is clamping down hard on what is sent to Macao. 

Western Europe sent about 12 million dollars’ worth to China. British 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


chemicals, medicinals and woolen goods were prominent. Swiss sent watches. 

U.S. authorities probably will try to cut down the flow of pharmaceuticals 
out of Britain and Hong Kong into China. Antibiotics are of direct aid to the 
Chinese armies. But these drugs are not listed as strategic under either the 
Battle Act or the U.N. embargo on sh*pments to China.. How to cut down such 
exports is a ticklish matter owing to humanitarian overtones. 




















>> Point to remember about this 200 million dollar flow of goods to China 
from the free world: nearly all of it was non-strategic, except the rubber. 

All of it moved openly and with export licenses. The U.S. regards the 
export controls of the countries involved as reasonably good, except for Macao. 

Evasion of controls does, of course, occur in some places, too. This hap- 
pens in Western Europe's free ports--Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp. Strategic 
things such as tin plate, tires, truck parts are smuggled out of the Singapore 
area. There is some illicit trade out of Hong Kong. It's minor, though. 

But U.S. officials don't waste time worrying about this smuggling. It's a 
tradition in the Far East. Movements of thousands of junks can't be controlled. 
Rules governing Europe's free ports won't be changed. 

Ships carrying this illicit trade to the Far East are often of free-world 
registry--British, Panamanian or German ships. It's hard to control chartering 
of tramp freighters plying the seven seas. British and other governments try to 
prevent chartering for illicit purposes--with indifferent success. 























>> Communist shipping carries most of the strategic goods going to China..... 

A Polish fleet of fast freighters is most active. Their cargoes include 
metal products, machinery, transport equipment, parts, explosives, tires for 
China from Eastern European or clandestine sources. Polish ships also are re- 
ported handling the rubber-rice traffic between China and Ceylon. 

Russian tankers bring oil to South China. Most of this comes from Sakhalin 
Island, north of Japan. Some from the Black Sea. Oil moving from Sakhalin to 
supply the Korean front comes by barge and rail tank car. 

Naval blockade by Nationalist Chinese forces has as its main target this 
Communist shipping. Nationalist Navy now is too weak to do much. 

















>> Hong Kong businessmen are getting worried about what an enlarged, trigger- 
happy Nationalist Navy might do. 

Fear is that all kinds of shipping might be intercepted in the waters 
around Hong Kong. This would be a serious matter for Hong Kong. 

To live, Hong Kong must buy its food and water from mainland China. 

Exports to China have fallen greatly since 1950. They accounted for 45 
per cent of Hong Kong's total exports then. Chinese share now is 17 per cent. 

These exports to China no longer come anywhere near covering the cost of 
essential imports from China. What's more, re-exports or processed imports 
from overseas make up most of what Hong Kong still sends China. 

So, Hong Kong will be badly squeezed if incoming shipping is interfered 
with or if shipping outward bound for Chinese ports is intercepted. 

Conditions in Hong Kong are very difficult. Population is swollen by a 
million refugees. Business activity is falling sharply. Godowns (warehouses) 
bulge with goods that can't be sent to China because of export controls. 

Hong Kong exists by sufferance of the Chinese. And the British know it. 
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Which of these 


4 dangerous ideas 
do you have? 


(Any one of them could put you out of business) 

















1. Do you have the idea your accounts re- 
ceivable and other business records will 
always be there when they’re needed? Don’t 
be too sure. Many a businessman has dis- 
covered, after a fire, that the records he 
thought safe, were ashes . . . and the busi- 
ness that depended on them, totally ruined. 





4. Do y 
ance would cover all your losses? Take a 
good look at your policies or ask your in- 
surance broker or auditor. You’ll find you 
have to prepare a proof-of-loss statement 
before you can collect fully. Could you do 
it—without inventory records? 
e . e e e * * e 


have the idea your fire insur- 


Consult classified 
telephone direc- 
tory for name of 
the Mosler dealer , 
in your city, or 

mail the coupon e 
now for free inform- 

ative material. 


2. Do yoy have the idea an old, heavy- 
walled safe will guard your records from fire? 
It’s a dangerous idea. Many safes, old and 
new, without Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


3. Do you have the idea a fireproof build- 
ing is a sure-fire protection? Just ask a 
fireman. You'll find that buildings like this 
only wall-in an office fire. They actually 


The Mosler Safe Company « Dep’t USN-2, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me (check one or ur 

e (J Iustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record sa.cs. 

(1 Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
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Inc. “A” Labels often act as incinerators make it hotter! 
when the temperature gets above 350° F, 


They cremate records. 
























Don’t gamble your whole business future. 
Get a modern Mosler ‘‘A”’ Label Record Safe. 


Better face this fact squarely: 43 out of 100 businesses that lose their records 
by fire never reopen. Don’t risk it. Decide, right now, that your business records 
are going to have real protection—the world’s finest. That means the protection 
of a modern Mosler “tA” Label Record Safe that has passed the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
Consult your nearest Mosler dealer, he will tell you how little it costs to give 
your records and your business the protection they need. 


IF IT'S MOSLER... IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults... Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Its time to 
change the record 


.. of our obsolete roads | 


Tue NEEDLE’s stuck! Our road-build- 
ing record plays the same old tune . . . bad 
roads, bad roads, bad roads ... ! These 
highways were built in the 20’s, with the 
720 methods, to fit "20 traffic — 20 million 
vehicles. Today, 52 million vehicles travel 
over 500 billion miles every year — and the 
spiral climbs year by year. 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO CUAST IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


It’s time to change the record . . . time 
to straighten out, widen and recondition 
our obsolete roads. Good roads are neces- 
sary to our economic welfare in peace and 
vital links to survival in time of war. It’s 
time to arouse public opinion, because 
“good roads are everybody's business”! 
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The value of the dollar, measured 
either by what it will buy or by the 
interest it will earn when loaned, is 
gradually rising. 

Lower prices for farm products and 
foods have been pulling the cost of 
living down since November. Food 
prices at retail counters fell 2 per cent 
in January and were 4 per cent below 
the peak of last August. Biggest de- 
clines in January were in meats and 
poultry, eggs and butter. 

Slowing the average decline have been 
prices of industrial goods. At 112.8 
on the BLS index in the week ended 
February 10, they were about the 
same as in December and only 1 per 
cent below a year ago. 

Bond yields—the average interest return 
per year on dollars invested in the 
bond market—have risen to their high- 
est point in over 10 years, as the top 
chart shows. The yield on high-grade 
corporate bonds is now about 3.1 
per cent. Long-term U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds yield 2.8 per cent. Mu- 
nicipal bonds, exempt from federal 
income taxes, return the investor 2.5 
per cent. Bond yields generally are 
up about % of a percentage point 
since 1950. 

Heavy demand for capital, forcing 
bond prices down and yields up, gives 
no sign of falling off in the first half 
of this year. 


Corporations, it now appears, will float _ 


bond issues for new capital at a record 
rate in the first half of 1953, and the 
total for 1953 will rival the 9-billion- 


dollar record of 1952. There is heavy _ 


spending for new plant and equip- 
ment and a need for more working 
capital. Under present law, 80 per 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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cent of corporate income taxes due on 
1952 income is payable in the first 
half of 1953. 


Home building will take mortgage cred- 
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it at a high rate in the first half of this 
year. Builders, expecting a good 
market for homes in the spring, have 
been starting new construction at a 
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fast clip since last September. If the 
Government sets higher interest rates 
on VA and FHA mortgages, the flow 
of mortgage money will rise. 


State and local governments are bor- 


rowing large amounts to build turn- 
pikes, bridges and tunnels, public 
housing, sewer and water and other 
improvements. Municipal bond issues 
should total 5 billions this year, against 
4.4 billion in 1952. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 





Municipal-bond yields, at 2.5 per cent, 
are up from 2 per cent last April. Not 
only has supply of municipal bonds 
grown rapidly, but investors are less 
eager to buy tax-exempt securities, 
now that there is greater hope of tax 
cuts on personal incomes. 

Debt policy of the U.S. Government 
may determine whether bond yields 
are to go on rising. If the Treasury 
presses the sale of its long-term bonds 
at a time when private demand for 
capital is still heavy, yields on all 
kinds of bonds may be forced upward. 

Deflation of commodity prices, on any 
scale is not to be expected so long as 
industrial activity stays at present high 
levels. 

Employment was 60,524,000 in Janu- 
ary, a record for the month, % million 
above a year ago. As a result, there is 
still pressure for higher wages. 

Consumer demand is being fed by 
heavy pay rolls and easy credit. Manu- 
facturers of television sets, flooded 
with orders from retailers, shipped 
705,000 sets in January. That was 11 
per cent above January, 1950, a year 
in which the industry turned out 7.5 
million sets. 

Focus of upward pressure on prices, 
where it exists, seems to be on the 
steel, petroleum, chemical and metal- 
products groups. As price ceilings end 
for more commodities, a scattering of 
increases is to be expected. 

Higher rates for borrowed money, en- 
couraged by credit and debt policies 
of the new Administration, are helping 
to curb excessive demand for goods. 
The aim of policy makers is to keep 
the U.S. prosperous without a further 
loss in the dollar’s buying power. 
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WHAT THE BRITISH SAY ABOUT U.S. 


Herbert Morrison [Labor Party Oppos*tion, formerly For- 
eign Secretary]: I come to the two aspects . “ Formosa policy 
which were mentioned in the President’s ‘sage, namely, 
the policy that President Truman followea 11 the policy 
announced by President Eisenhower. In desc:.t‘ng Presi- 
dent Truman’s policy, the President said: 

“In June, 1950, following the aggressive attack on the 
Republic of Korea, the United States 7th Fleet was in- 
structed both to prevent attack upon Formosa and also to 
ensure that Formosa should not be used as a base of op- 
erations against the Chinese Communist mainland . . .” 

That is to say, the policy of President Truman was that the 
United States Fleet would prevent aggressive attack by either 
side to the best of its ability, whether by Communist China 
on the one hand or by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on the 
other, as between Formosa and the Chinese mainland. 

Then President Eisenhower announced his own decision, 
after some argument for the reasons for it. He said: 

“I am, therefore, issuing instructions that the 7th Fleet 
no longer be employed to shield Communist China. Per- 
mit me to make crystal clear this order implies no aggres- 
sive intent on our part. But we certainly have no obli- 
gation to protect a nation fighting us in Korea.” 

I admit straight away that the late Labour Government had 
its doubts as to the wisdom of President Truman’s policy in 
sending the 7th Fleet to Formosa to maintain some sort of 
neutrality between the island and the mainland. It was done 
at the time of the outbreak of the aggression in Korea and 
was evidently associated in the President’s mind with it. 
Quite frankly, we were not happy about it, though we at 
once, with the support of the then Opposition, associated our- 
selves with the courageous United States and United Nations 
resistance to aggression against South Korea. 

It was with that aggression that we were concerned, and 
we see no reason to regret the course that we followed on that 
occasion, and that was why the Royal Navy did not join with 
the United States Navy in the United States naval action for 
the protection of the waters of Formosa against aggression 
across them either by Communist China or by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

I must say that as time went on, and the policy of the 
United States was established, there was much to be said for 
President Truman’s action because it prevented, or at any rate 
very much limited, the possibility of trouble between the 
mainland and Formosa. Therefore, it turned out to be a con- 
tribution to the maintenance of the people of the world in 
that part and to the prevention of an extension of hostilities. 

It can be said of the policy of President Truman that it was 
a two-way one. It was a two-way neutralisation. Just as he 
sought to prevent any attack on the island of Formosa by the 
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Communist forces from the mainland of China, he no less 
sought to prevent attack on the Chinese mainland by the 
forces of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

But now a vital change in policy has been announced by 
the new President of the United States. He is a man for whom 
all of us who know him—I knew him during the war and have 
met him since—have the highest personal regard, and we wish 
him every success in his duties at the head of that great 
nation. But the announcement that he has made makes an 
enormous difference in American policy in respect of Formosa, 
for now presumably, although it is not explicity stated, it is 
near enough explicitly stated, that it is a one-way neutralisa- 
tion, only with what appears to be, as far as I can see-I do 
not want to use words which are unjust or unfair or a 
exaggeration—almost an incitement to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to attack the mainland in strength, with an implied 
undertaking, and, in fact, guarantee—it is pretty specific—that 
the American Navy will not interfere if such an attack is made. 

It has to be remembered that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces in Formosa have received great military «- 
sistance in material and in other ways from the United States 
Government, so that, presumably, whatever their fighting 
qualities may be—that we do not know—their military equip 
ment must be substantially greater now than it was at the 
time of the declaration of President Truman’s policy. 

Therefore, there can be an attack upon the mainland io 
strength as compared with occasional small raids, and that 
attack would be by forces which have been armed by the 
United States. How far the forces of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek will succeed in such an attack is a very speculative 
matter, and history does not justify us in the belief, or, at any 
rate, the firm belief, that it will be successful. But one never 
knows in these matters, and how far he will succeed is a mat- 
ter which is open to doubt. 

Nevertheless, the consequences may be considerable. Firt 
of all, it creates a risk of spreading the war. Happily, it has 
been common policy between the late Government and this 
Government, to the best of our knowledge, that we have been 
against spreading the war in the Far East or anywhere él 
and we have been active participants in steps to prevent wil 
and to protect the peace of the world. There is a risk in 
new policy of spreading the war. 

Another important point arises in connection with this 
matter. Supposing Chiang Kai-shek gets into difficulties. He 
may well get into difficulties. After all, he has been in dif 
culties before. I am not making that observation in any sail 
ical sense, but it is a fact, and if he is stronger in the military 
sense now, it is probably true that the Communist forces ® 
China are stronger in the military sense as well. 

Supposing Chiang Kai-shek is defeated. Supposing some ¢ 
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his troops are surrounded. Suppose there is naval action by 
Communist China against his troops in the course of transit 
and he is in trouble. What is the United States to do then? 
Will it let him be defeated and let things take their course, 
or will the United States then actively participate, as the 
United States, directly in warlike activities against the main- 
land of China or against the Chinese naval forces in the sea 
between Formosa and the mainland of China? 

That is a possible situation, and American public opinion 
is liable to become somewhat emotional about this matter. I 
do not believe that the United States is deep with affection 
for the personality and ability of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, but I believe that the United States has a profound emo- 
tional hatred of Communism as such, and it does sometimes 
lead them into courses which are, perhaps, a little exagger- 
ated. Goodness knows, I have no liking for Communism or 
the policy of Communist organisations, nevertheless, it is 
desirable to retain one’s judgment when one is considering 
what to do about specific things. It is a real risk that there 
might be major trouble between Communist mainland China 
and the forces of the United States. 

The Government of the United States ought not to be un- 
der any illusion as to British public opinion about that situa- 
tion. If it arises, we should deplore it. We should not feel that 
we could associate ourselves with it. We should think that it 
had arisen from a mistaken policy on the part of the new 
President and his Administration, and we should certainly 
take the view that it would be wrong for British forces to be 
involved in those operations if they should occur. 

There is another possibility. Supposing the forces of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek conduct a blockade against the 
Chinese mainland and interfere with British merchant ship- 
ping peacefully going about its business. 1 am not sure that 
that has not already happened once or twice. Supposing it 
increases. Supposing it becomes systematic. After all, if one 
is going in for something in the nature of a war between 
Formosa and the mainland of China, a blockade is a not un- 
expected thing to happen, in the course of those military and 
naval operations. 

I should like the Foreign Secretary to tell us what, in those 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Government will do? What will 
the Royal Navy do? I submit that we cannot tolerate Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek interfering with peaceful British 
shipping, and that that shipping would be entitled to the 
active protection of the Royal Navy. I should be grateful if 
the Foreign Secretary would be so good as to tell us what 
would be the line and attitude of the Government if that pos- 
sibility, which is a real possibility, should eventuate? We see 
that the decision of President Eisenhower, whatever the mo- 
tives may have been, is a decision which is full of unpleasant 
possibilities. Indeed, it contains great and considerable dan- 
gers, and we must say that we feel that a grave mistake has 
been committed. 

I now wish to return to questions which we have been put- 
ting to the Prime Minister about his recent visit to the United 
States. I say this with all sincerity, and I hope as a good 
Parliamentarian. I have always regarded the Prime Minister 
himself as being a very good Parliamentarian. He has been 
here longer than I have; he has had his interruptions and I 
have had mine, too, but when the Prime Minister of our 
country pays what must be regarded as an official visit to the 
then President of the United States and President-designate— 
I raise no point about who paid and that sort of thing, it does 
not matter who paid; he went as Prime Minister and he went 
officially in that capacity, and if his expenses were paid he 
was perfectly entitled that they should be paid; I am raising 
nothing about that—he should, I respectfully submit, present a 
report to the British House of Commons. 

He ought to have given the House a report even if it had 
had to be what we might have described as a somewhat thin 
report, observing the Parliamentary and constitutional de- 
cencies which any Prime Minister or any Minister ought to 
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be careful to do. I beg the right hon. Gentleman not to per- 
sist in this rather unpleasant attitude of “I have been, I have 
come back, and that for the House of Commons: I refuse to 
tell you anything about.” That is not the right hon. Gentleman 
at his best; that is the right hon. Gentleman at his worst. I 
beg him now to evolve into the right hon. Gentleman at 
his best. 

I am making no allegations. I am asking questions as to 
whether any of these things happened, and, if so, whether, 
somewhere in the course of the debate, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be so good as to inform the House of Commons 
whose servant he is as well as being the holder of a great 
position of leadership in the House. Naturally, we very much 
want to hear the Foreign Secretary also, and we shall. But 
could I ask the Prime Minister, first, whether he discussed the 
question of Formosa or related matters with President-elect 
Eisenhower and-or with Secretary of State-elect Dulles? 

Secondly, did he ask, if he had reason to believe that they 
were contemplating some such policy, that there would be 
effective consultation with Her Majesty’s Government before 
such an announcement was made, or before such a decision 
was finally reached? Thirdly, if he did know that the Amer- 
icans were contemplating such action, did he at once warn 
the Foreign Office from the other side through the Embassy, 
so that the diplomatic channel could get to work or prepare 
for it? 

There is an allegation in the Daily Herald, reporting Reuter 
from Washington, that these things were known and that the 
Prime Minister did not inform the Foreign Office until he 
came back or until he was very nearly coming back. This 
article is by Mr. W. N. Ewer, who is a reputable diplomatic 
correspondent, and he is writing on the basis of a report by 
Reuter from Washington. I am not saying that that is neces- 
sarily true, but I think it is desirable that the Prime Minister 
should be good enough to clear up these points in the course 
of our discussion today. 

The Prime Minister, Winston Churchill: My right hon. 
Friend the Foreign Secretary is to make a statement 
upon the questions which are before us today, and naturally 
my part in them, if any, will have to be mentioned by him. 
I hope that the right hon. Gentleman will await my right hon. 
Friend’s reply. 

Mr. Morrison: I must await the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reply, and I will wait with the pleasurable anticipation for 
an adequate answer to these questions. We shall all be glad 
to hear the Foreign Secretary, but I still say, with every 
respect, but with every firmness, that that does not absolve 
the Prime Minister from the obligation which he had, and I 
think still has. to report to the House of Commons on his visit. 
I still ask him to be the good Parliamentarian which we 
believe he is at heart. 

In all these circumstances, and in view of all the possibili- 
ties, we think that the United Kingdom Government should 
have been consulted before the American action was an- 
nounced and before it was finally concluded. Indeed, we 
think there is a case, and there was a case—[Interruption.] 
I do not want to interrupt the Prime Minister, as he some- 
times says to us. I should not like to interrupt him. Let us 
all hear. Not only was there a case ‘for consulting the 
United Kingdom, because we are close friends of the United 
States of America, and we have played a leading part—I 
agree, very much secondary to that of the United States— 
but it could be argued that there was a case for consulting 
the nations actively associated with the United Nations mili- 
tary operation. 

After all, there was no pressing urgency about this action. 
There was no pressing urgency about the announcement of 
it except that the President had to send a message, and I 
suppose that there were repercussions from the United States 
election, when commitments were perhaps entered into that 
it would have been better not to have entered into; but that 
is their business. It was not essential, however, that it should 
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be announced or decided at that point, and we think there 
could have been and should have been consultation. 

The United Kingdom is not, after all, only the United 
Kingdom. We are part of a great Commonwealth, a Com- 
monwealth which includes Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, apart from our important Colonial 
Territories. [Hon. Members: “Canada.”] Geographically 
Canada is different. I was thinking in terms of geography, 
but Canada itself is a participant in the Korean operations. 

Ail these countries are very much concerned with Far 
Eastern policy. India and other Asiatic countries are much 
concerned with foreign policy in the Far East, because they 
are Asiatic countries and it may well be that they will be 
able to play a particularly valuable part in erecting a bridge 
of friendship between the Eastern and the Western world 
countries. We understand American feelings, for they are 
suffering much anxiety. They have had very heavy casualties 
of brave young men and we must take that into account. 
Their loss is far greater than ours. 

The Prime Minister: And vast expenditure. 

Mr. Morrison: And, as the right hon. Gentleman says, vast 
expenditure. 

We also have made our contribution within our means in 
men, material and money. One must understand the Ameri- 
can feeling about this business. It is a bad experience to go 
through, and the sooner it is over the better. Nor have we 
any sympathy with Communist aggression. I still think that 
the late Ernest Bevin was right when he recognised Com- 
munist China. I still think I was right when Mr. Malik asked 
for truce talks, and we urged the United States to agree. 

I must say, however, that the Chinese have not altogether 
played the game diplomatically in return. While we have 
given full recognition to them, one can hardly claim that they 
have given British diplomatic representatives full recogni- 
tion. Also, the truce talks have been needlessly drawn out, 
during which time the Chinese have strengthened their mili- 
tary position. I thought the last episode was disappointing 
when India, which is reasonable and which has shown a 
wish to be helpful and friendly to the Chinese Government 
in its difficulties, put forward the latest proposal, which I 
was delighted to see the Foreign Secretary support even 
though it was rejected. None of us should, therefore, assume 
that no fault rests upon the Chinese Government, because 
some fault does. 

Nevertheless, the continuance of mere persistent antago- 
nism without reflection and thought will not help the situation. 
It is more likely to drive China more firmly into the arms of 
the Soviet Union and to the policies of the Cominform. We 
must oppose ill-thought-out policies likely to spread the war 
and to build up trouble for all of us in the Far East. 

We of the Opposition are not mere appeasers. Indeed, we 
have been active in exposing and condemning Communist 
policy at home and abroad. But mere bad temper and loose 
policies will not end the war. British and European public 
opinion will not accept that trend of policy; indeed, the 
repercussions of British and European public opinion to the 
President’s action are extensively critical. There is a real 
danger of the United States being somewhat isolated in this 
connection in the world, which is not good for the United 
States. We must think constructively about final settlements 
in this vast area of the world with its enormous population, 
its great economic problems, its poverty and its complicated 
questions of all sorts. Therefore, it is desirable for our own 
country, for the United States and for others that, though 
this struggle must go through and the rule of law must be 
protected and confirmed, nevertheless, we must, at the same 
time, think constructively and specifically about the future 
of this vast, important part of the world. 

I trust that I have said nothing which in any way will em- 
bitter Anglo-American relations or make them less cordial, 
but I and my right hon. and hon. Friends think it right that we 
should be clear and frank in indicating our dissent. We trust 
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that the Foreign Secretary will stick to the line that we were 
happy to hear he announced the other day, and exercise 
his influence in favour not only of the triumph of the United 
Nations Forces but of a balanced outlook with the dis- 
couragement of policies which are likely to add to rather 
than diminish our troubles. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Anthony 
Eden: In the earlier part of his speech when he was giving 
us an account of how the neutralisation policy came into 
being in the Formosan Straits—and I thought it a very fair 
account of how that happened—and contrasted that with the 
present time and with the President’s action, I thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member from Lewisham, South 
(Mr. H. Morrison) was clearly trying to be scrupulously fair 
in his parallel, but the very way he was doing it showed a 
complete difference of outlook in facing this problem as be- 
tween the American people and a considerable section of 
opinion here. 

The right hon. Gentleman never referred to the real 
fundamental difference in the position today and the position 
as it was when the Straits’ policy of neutralisation was put 
into force originally. That fundamental difference is very 
much in the minds of every American sailor and every Ameri- 
can mother. The fact is that since that policy was put into 
force China has become an aggressor in North Korea. It is 
that which has changed the whole position. What is in the 
minds of the American people is that when it was introduced 
the neutralisation policy was right because China and the 
Chinese People’s Republic were not concerned in the Korean 
war, and Formosa, which is Chiang Kai-shek’s territory, and 
the mainland, which is the Chinese People’s Republic, were 
entirely separate—the right hon. Gentleman will no doubt 
follow that argument—and it was the belief of the American 
people that they should be kept separate. 

But the position in their eyes—and they have a tremen- 
dous case for it-was completely transformed once the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic became an aggressor in North Korea. 
As the right hon. Gentleman will no doubt remember, the 
Chinese People’s Republic were condemned as such by the 
United Nations during the life of the late Government and 
on the vote and speeches of the late Government. I think 
they were perfectly right. It is that which dominates Ameri- 
can thought. It seems to them that this arrangement—and hon. 
Members who follow affairs in the United States know how 
much this was canvassed for a long time recently—about the 
Seventh Fleet acting as a screen was giving a protection to 
the Chinese People’s Republic which is at this particular 
moment an aggressor in Korea. The force of that argument is 
something which I do not think we can resist whatever other 
thoughts we may have. 

Let me say a word or two by way of answer to some of the 
questions which the right hon. Gentleman has just put. The 
immediate occasion for this debate, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, is the statement to Congress by President 
Eisenhower on the State of the Union, during which he an- 
nounced that new instructions have been given or are to be 
given to the American Seventh Fleet operating off Formosa. 

Since the statement which I made to the House two days 
ago, I have been able to discuss this and other matters with 
the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, here in 
London. I therefore welcome the opportunity of the debate 
which the right hon. Gentleman has initiated to make some 
observations on the situation as I see it. 

First of all, I think it important not to read into the Pres- 
dent’s statement—I am not suggesting that the right hon 
Gentleman did, and I do not think he did—anything more than 
it actually said. President Eisenhower has made it clear that 
the Seventh Fleet will no longer be employed to shelter 
Communist China. The President went on to use these words: 

“This order implies no aggressive intent on our 
part.” ' 
Those were his words. I would add to that that Her Majestys 
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Government are convinced that it clearly states the Ameri- 
can position. Indeed, as a result of the close and cordial rela- 
tions established by our first discussions we feel quite confident 
that we shall develop with the new Administration the type 
of collaboration which will make it impossible for any step 
which could have far reaching international reactions to be 
taken without our having an opportunity to express our views 
beforehand. 

I say that—the House will understand that I say this en- 
tirely on my responsibility—because as was made plain be- 
fore Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen left on their journey, no 
commitments would be entered into by them while on this 
journey. Anybody who knows the United States knows that 
many alternative courses were canvassed during the election 
campaign and before, about the future conduct of the Korean 
war. 

There were canvassed the possibility of a blockade of the 
Chinese Coast, the use of Nationalist troops on the mainland 
of China and the extension of bombing beyond the Yalu. 
Those have all been argued over in public debate in the 
United States. Therefore we, like everybody else, knew that 
there might be some change of policy, but it was not until 
30th January that we knew that an immediate decision of 
any of these matters was going to be taken and announced. 
As soon as we learned this, as I have already told the House 
—there is nothing new in what I am saying now—we made our 
views known at once officially in the United States. 

This question of the neutralisation of the Formosan Straits 
is not a new one, and it is not new for the Foreign Office 
either. It was discussed during the life of the late Adminis- 
tration. When I spoke to the House two days ago I gave hon. 
Members an account of the official representations we had 
made on this neutralisation policy, both the late Administra- 
tion and to the present one. The right hon. Member for 
Lewisham, South has made inquiries about the visit of my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister to the United States. 
We had received an unofficial indication that the new Ad- 
ministration might at some time take action such as an altera- 
tion in the orders to the 7th Fleet. 

As a result of this, in the notes which I gave to my right 
hon. Friend before he went to the United States this aspect 
was put before him. We both thought that this might be use- 
ful, owing to the fortunate fact that these private talks were 
going to take place. There was complete agreement between 
us. Indeed, in the circumstances, and in view of the fact that 
the new people were not Ministers, I do not see what better, 
or indeed what other, channel was open to us in any event. 
The results of my right hon. Friend’s conversations were re- 
ported to us, to the Foreign Office, to me. They were all 
private and confidential, with people who then had no official 
position so that I cannot think that the House will wish me to 
give an account of them. [Interruption.] It would be quite 
impossible—I ask hon. Gentlemen to look at this matter 
again—for us to make public what were private discussions 
with people who had not yet assumed office. 

Mr. M. Turner-Samuels [Labor Party Opposition]: The 
right hon. Gentleman is not prepared to say what the other 
side said to the Prime Minister. If the right hon. Gentleman 
is not prepared to say what thes: still inwnature officials said 
to the Prime Minister, is he prepared: to say what reaction 


the Prime Minister had to what thev said? 


Mr. Eden: I did ask the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
apply his mind to what I was saying. He must really try to do 
that, and he could then answer his own question. He will 
have observed that I said that the Prime Minister and I had 
been in complete agreement, and without straining his mem- 
ory the hon. and learned Gentleman will perhaps recall what 
I said two days ago in this House. I do not think that a feat of 
imagination ought to be beyond his endeavour, and he would 
be completely satisfied with the answer then. 

Mr. Turner-Samuels: That is no answer, and the right hon. 
Gentleman knows that. 
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Mr. Eden: All this does not affect the main issue, that 
when the Government, the new Administration told us what 
they proposed to do, there and then we made the reply 
which the right hon. Gentleman has rightly quoted this after- 
noon. We have done it, we have stated our position, as we 
are bound to do to friends in expressing our views. Now that 
we have done it I hope we can proceed, especially in the 
light of the earlier part of my remarks, on a constructive and 
friendly basis, to try to reach agreement on all these ques- 
tions with the new Administration of the United States. That 
is what we have to do if we are to make our real contribution, 
and that is what we have begun to do in the last few days. 

I want to say something else about the American attitude 
to this question of the United States 7th Fleet. It is not a sud- 
den, new issue to them, as it has become to the British peo- 
ple. It seems to them that their Fleet has been ensuring to 
the Communists that they will have no anxiety in any part 
of their country while they are carrying out their actual ag- 
gression in Korea. Yet these same Communists are daily .in- 
flicting loss of life on American troops and on those of their 
allies, including ours. It seems to them quixotic that their 
Navy should be used in this way. 

However, the decision taken by the President of the United 
States does not mean that grave events will necessarily fol- 
low. We ought not to exaggerate its significance, but we 
should try to understand how the Americans feel. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Americans are emotional. I 
wonder whether that applies to them more than to us? [An 
Hon. MeMBer: “It does.”] The hon. Gentleman says it does. 
There have been one and a quarter million Americans through 
the Korean conflict at one time or another. That is a lot of 
people. There have been casualties on a scale which is pretty 
heavy—total casualties of 128,000. That must have affected 
a great many American homes. 

I must say frankly that when I consider the American atti- 
tude in this context I think their restraint has been quite re- 
markable. I say that to the hon. Member. Just imagine how 
he would feel if he were a combatant in that area now. The 
enemy can take off from aerodromes just over the border, 
come up and fight our aircraft, and the Americans do not 
pursue those aircraft back to the landing grounds because 
they are over the border in Manchurian territory. Is that not a 
pretty remarkable thing? For my part I think it is most re- 
markable. I think hon. Gentlemen should try to view mat- 
ters a little from that point of view. 

Then again we have said we think it would be a mistake 
to have a policy of blockade, but it is not difficult to think 
how the Americans view that with their overwhelming naval 
power and the advantages which they think it might give 
them. I say these things not because I am defending or jus- 
tifving the policy— 

Mr. Sydney Silverman [Labor Party Opposition]: indi- 
cated dissent. 

Mr. Eden: I am doing nothing of the kind, and the hon. 
Gentleman knows perfectly well that I am not. | think we 
have to make an effort of imagination to see how these peo- 
ple feel, and that is what I have been trying to put before 
the House this afternoon. 

We know quite well what is the broad strategy which the 
Communists are trying to impose on the West in this part of 
the world. Here again the Americans understand this just as 
well as we do, perhaps better. It is an attempt to pin down 
our forces there as far as possible, to scatter our effort and 
thus, it may be, to weaken our strength in the essential theatre 
which is Europe. I am sure that the United States Govern- 
ment understand that well. 

The right hon. Gentleman asked me one specific question: 
what would happen if any of the ships of Chiang Kai-shek 
—I know he has some—sought to interfere with British ship- 
ping. There has already been one such incident to which 
we have reacted in the way the House knows. Compensation 
is being paid, or some arrangements are being made about 
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it, and apologies are being made. I can tell the House at once 
that Her Majesty’s ships on their lawful occasions will always 
be protected. That is the duty and policy of any Govern- 
ment of this country and that is what we should do if our 
ships were interfered with—they would be protected as that 
ship was, in fact, protected. 

Now I want to make a reference to the reports of the im- 
portant statement which the Chinese Prime Minister made 
officially in Peking yesterday. We shall want to study what 
he said, but the House will remember that on many occasions 
we have made it clear in public statements that we are ready 
to resume the armistice negotiations at Panmunjom as soon 
as the other side are prepared to accept the proposals put 
forward by the United Nations under the Indian suggestion 
to which the right hon. Gentleman referred or to submit 
genuine and constructive proposals of their own. 

All the offers which we have made to resolve this dead- 
lock of the prisoners of war—all of them —still remain open 
and they can be taken up at any time. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the last Indian offer is the most im- 
portant of them all. I must say, however, that at first sight 
I thought the statement of Mr. Chou En-lai yesterday ap- 
pears to be merely a reiteration of the position of the Chi- 
nese Government as set out by Chinese and Soviet spokesmen 
during our meeting of the General Assembly last Novem- 
ber when we discussed the Indian resolution. It does not ap- 
pear to contribute anything either new or constructive towards 
a solution of our problem. 

Mr. Emrys Hughes [Labor Party Opposition]: What is 
wrong with it? 

Mr. Eden: The main thing wrong with it is that it still 
postulates what the United Nations overwhelmingly refuse 
to accept, that all prisoners must be repatriated, regardless 
of whether they would forcibly resist or whether they would 
not. 

Mr. Silverman: Will the right hon. Gentleman allow me 
to interrupt for a moment? Surely that is not being quite fair 
to the proposal? The right hon. Gentleman knows already 
that I think the Indian proposal should have been accepted, 
but nevertheless it is not quite true, is it, to say that the 
alternative proposal was an insistence on the return of pris- 
oners by force? Was not the alternative proposal that there 
should be a cease fire now and that all the outstanding ques- 
tions, of which the prisoners of war question is one, should 
then be determined by the Armistice Commission? 

Mr. Eden: I am just coming to that very point. 

Mr. S. O. Davies [Labor Party Opposition]: That is the 
point. 

Mr. Eden: It has for some time been conceivably possible 
that we could reach an armistice whilst leaving our prisoners 
of war in Communist hands. That is completely unaccept- 
able to us. [An Hon. Member: “Why?”] For the reasons 
which have been stated repeatedly at the United Nations and 
elsewhere, because we are not prepared that our prisoners 
should be pawns in the hands of the Communists. That is a 
risk we would not contemplate for one instant, nor would 
any other of the United Nations who have their troops there 
now. The hon. Gentleman can very well work out for himself 
the reason he is anxious to discover. 

We maintain that if an armistice is sincerely wanted at 
any time those Indian proposals provide the answer. If, for 
any reason the Indian proposals are not liked, there are the 
proposals which we ourselves worked out and put up at 
Panmunjom early in the autumn. Any of those, or variants of 
those arrangements, can be made but they must include the 
return of our prisoners at the time the armistice is concluded. 

Now I will turn for a moment to one or two other matters 
which I want briefly to mention. The right hon. Gentleman 
said something about the extent of our problem in the Far 
East and he was right. He said it, criticising something the 
President had said, but not criticising it in the sense that we 
have a broad problem in the Pacific and in Southeast Asia 
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which as a whole is inter-related. Whether it be in Indo. 
China, in Malaya, in Korea or elsewhere, there are these 
Asian peoples who have been trying to gain an independent 
national life, struggling to establish forms of society which 
suit themselves. In this they have been supported by the 
older democracies of the West, which, in many cases, have 
been associated closely with developments in Asia in the past. 

Behind them, in greater immediate security, are the great 
nations of the Indian subcontinent, India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, all newly launched on their national life. All the 
conditions exist there for improved life, greater prosperity 
and freedom. A great deal has been done by the West, 
through the Colombo Plan and other endeavours, to make 
their progress possible. Modern science could combine with 
vast space and unlimited manpower to create new pros- 
perity and happiness for millions. 

However, as the House knows, these hopes are not to be 
fulfilled without bitter struggle and danger because the an- 
bitions of the Communist Empire fall like a shadow across 
these lands. Wherever we see new states, uncertain of them- 
selves, the same thing happens, the same story unfolds, It 
was so nearer home in Greece, when that country was still 
weak from the ravages of war. Now we see it in Malaya, in 
Indo-China, in Burma and, in its most brutal form, in Korea. 

What are the motives for this spoiling policy, this wreck- 
ing and ruining of peaceful people? I do not believe we can 
say that the Communist rulers are concerned simply with 
acquiring and administering for themselves new territories 
and people. Their concern is rather with world ambition. 
These nations are just pawns in the game, expendible ele- 
ments in the Communist struggle, and the over-all plan is to 
weaken and destroy the free world. That is the situation 
that we have to meet. That right hon. Gentleman said, and 
rightly, that the new Chinese Government did not respond 
to the efforts which were being made to maintain relations. 
By their action elsewhere, especially in Korea, they have 
shown the true nature of their intentions. 

It is necessary that the House should remember that what 
we are dealing with in Korea is an act of aggression on the 
United Nations collectively. It is not, as I have sometimes 
seen it stated in speeches, because American soldiers are 
being killed, that we cannot therefore now do anything 
about changing the membership in the United Nations of 
the Chinese—that is not the point. The point is that the 
United Nations is being attacked, and while they are being 
attacked there can be no question of any change in repre 
sentation at the United Nations. 

Indo-China is the strategic key to Southeast Asia. Its se 
curity must be a matter of vital concern to the whole free 
world. This was clearly recognised by the North Atlantic 
Council in the resolution which it adopted in Paris on 17th 
December last. 

Mr. H. Hynd [Labor Party Opposition]: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman sits down, will he deal with one point? He 
has explained very fully what is likely to happen if the Amer: 
can fleet withholds its protection from the Chinese Coast. 
Could he say anything about what would happen if it works 
the other way and the Communists on the mainland invade 
Formosa? What then would be the attitude of the American 
fleet? 

Mr. Eden: If the Chinese Communists try to invade 
Formosa? 

Mr. Hynd: Yes. 

Mr. Eden: As the hon. Member will have seen from the 
declaration by President Eisenhower, what the President has 
done is to remove one part of the deterrent action, and only 
one part. 

Mr. John Hynd [Labor Party Opposition]: The attitude 
taken by the Foreign Secretary has been an attitude 
protest, however polite or modified, against this unilater 
action by America without consultation with us. I do nd 
think the Foreign Secretary would object to that. But if the 
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Prime Minister is in agreement with the objection that has 
been taken by the Foreign Secretary and the Foreign Office 
to this unilateral action by Mr. Eisenhower, and since Mr. 
Eisenhower discussed it with the Prime Minister, there is 
again only one conclusion to be drawn, which is that the 
Prime Minister, being in agreement with the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s attitude, protested to Mr. Eisenhower against. this 
action being taken unilaterally without full official con- 
sultation with us, and against the implications of the action. 
If he did so, we are again driven to the conclusion that 
since, in spite of the Prime Minister’s protest, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has, nevertheless, pursued this action, Mr. Eisenhower 
has completely ignored the representations made by the Prime 
Minister, and has, in effect, refused to consult with us be- 
fore taking such action. That is a very difficult attitude to rec- 
oncile with President Eisenhower’s own statement about 
mutual security depending upon mutus! consultation. If that 
is the pass to which Anglo-American rela’ :ons have come in 
regard to the United Nations’ action in the Far East, the im- 
plications are even more serious than they appeared to be in 
the first instance. If that is the case, the Foreign Secretary’s 
speech this afternoon is not only inadequate but is a complete 
evasion of the responsibilities of the British Government in 
the face of such a situation. 

I know that most of my colleagues, if not all, would en- 
dorse everything the Foreign Secretary said about under- 
standing the feelings of the American people. I have never 
at any time questioned the tremendous patience and toler- 
ance shown by the American Administration in carrying on 
the United Nations’ action, for which they are primarily re- 
sponsible, in Korea in face of the provocations to which they 
have been subjected. I was not one of those who felt that we 
ought to protest too loudly about the bombing of the Yalu 
Power Station, although I did feel that because of the grave 
implications of that action, as understood broadly in this 
country, we might have been consulted before the action was 
taken. Nevertheless, I was, and still am, prepared to concede 
that the general commanding in the field, faced with a situa- 
tion of that kind, must on some occasions be entitled to take 
action of that kind so. long as it is within the frontiers being 
contested. 

I fully understand the feelings of the American people 
about the great sacrifices they have to make. I fully under- 
stand how they must resent being bombarded by Chinese 
planes which can fly back over the frontier and more or less 
thumb their noses at the Americans and say, “You must not 
touch us because we are over the line.” I can understand all 
that, and we must make great allowance for it. But that has 
nothing whatever to do with why, when a new action is being 
taken in this area, which is bound immediately to affect the 
whole tenor of the war and the whole of the fortunes of all 
the countries involved in that war, that action should not be 
discussed fully between the American authorities and their 
partners in the action. 

I turn now to the question of Formosa. As I understand it, 
Formosa is an island whose fate has not yet been decided, 
but which is to be decided in due course by the United Na- 
tions. Presumably, therefore, until that time it should receive 
some protection from the United Nations, or such protection 
as they consider necessary. Since it is within an area threat- 
ened by hostilities which are going on, presumably there is 
some justification for protection being given to the island. 

When the Americans took their first action in bringing in 
their Fleet to protect the Straits, I thought, and said at the 
time, that it was a mistake in tactics, because however neces- 
sary it may have been, in view of the situation at the time, to 
protect Formosan waters and to protect the island, it was 
a matter which involved all the parties to the action in Korea 
and might at least have been discussed with those parties 

fore the action was taken. 

Now, the Americans have decided, presumably, to with- 
draw their protection from one side of the Straits but not from 
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the other, and that not only changes the whole diplomatic 
situation of Formosa itself in relation to its responsibilities to 
the United Nations and the United Nations’ responsibilities 
to Formosa, but it represents a unilateral American action 
without consultation with their allies, which places Formosa 
itself in the position of being a disputed area which can 
now be brought into direct combat as part of the general hos- 
tilities in that area. 

As we understand the Foreign Secretary, General Eisen- 
hower’s intention is that their Fleet shall no longer protect the 
mainland against General Chiang Kai-shek but shall continue 
to protect Formosa and General Chiang Kai-shek against at- 
tacks from the mainland. That is a one-sided action by one 
member of the United Nations which may involve a territory 
which should be under the protection of the whole of the 
United Nations, and which is likely, therefore, to endanger 
the relationship between all the members of the United Na- 
tions involved in the action in that area. 

I do not want to go into the feelings aroused in India, 
throughout Asia, and also presumably in the Middle East— 
indeed, throughout the whole of the civilised world—as a 
result of this action. The gravamen of the matter is that our 
Government, although one of the major partners in this United 
Nations’ action with the United States in Korea, are left to 
rely entirely upon statements in the press, and apparently 
have no direct information about the implications of the 
action. 

The representations which we understand were made by 
the Prime Minister against this action being taken unilater- 
ally by the Americans have been completely ignored by 
General Eisenhower, so that the whole of the relations be- 
tween our two countries, and between all those who are in- 
volved in the Korean action, have unfortunately been placed, 
I will not say in jeopardy, but in rather a difficult position. In 
saying that I am not for a moment suggesting that we should 
alter our attitude towards the action that has taken place in 
Korea. 

There are certain people in this and other countries, and 
certain influences, which are trying to suggest that the Ameri- 
cans are not seeking to pursue an action of collective security 
against an aggressor in Korea, but are involved in some kind 
of counterrevolutionary war in which Korea is only a part. 
I reject that absolutely, and I know that in doing so I speak 
for the overwhelming majority of my colleagues on these 
benches. 

I resent that kind of implication, because if that were the 
case, and if those who make that kind of accusation believed 
it, they ought to be advising us to withdraw our troops from 
Korea altogether, because if that is what the Americans are 
seeking to do we should have no part in it. But I have yet to 
hear anyone of any responsibility suggesting that we should 
take the action which would be consequent upon accepting 
that interpretation of the situation. 

At the moment we are left in a quandary. The Americans 
plead, rightly I think, that they are concerned entirely with 
collective security in this action. If that is the case, they must 
accept its implications, and they must consult their allies on 
these matters. It is little use pleading that the protection of 
the Formosan Straits was not a United Nations’ action, that 
it was taken on the unilateral responsibility of America, who 
has her Fleet in that area, and therefore felt she ought to take 
a personal responsibility for protecting these waters, and 
therefore there is no obligation on her to consult with her 
allies in Korea about it. 

That is a very thin argument, because it is quite clear from 
the debate—although it has only just begun—it is quite clear 
from the leading articles and comments in the press, not 
only of this country but of countries all over the world; it 
is quite clear from the reaction we have seen on the part of 
the leading statesmen in India and other parts of Asia, that this 
is not an area which is subject to unilateral action. The with- 
drawal of the 7th Fleet from the Formosan Straits cannot be 
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separated from the situation arising in Korea, and within that 
area generally. 

It is also clear that President Eisenhower knows very well 
that his action in the Formosan Straits has a direct influence 
on the course of events in Korea. Therefore, it is no argu- 
ment at all to suggest that America, while engaged in a 
United Nations collective action in Korea, is entitled at the 
same time to pursue a parallel, unilateral action of her own 
in the same area which will have such serious effects upon 
the general action. 

Mr. Peter Roberts [Conservative—Government]: If the 
hon. Member for Attercliffe (Mr. J. Hynd) follows out his argu- 
ment, does it not mean, if it is a United Nations responsibility 
and he wishes to keep a fleet between the mainland and 
Formosa, that he is suggesting that, if the Americans do not 
do it someone else should, which means that we might have 
to send our ships? 

Mr. Hynd: That is entirely fair, and I have no objection 
to the question being asked. My argument is not directed 
against protecting the Straits of Formosa, but to the fact that 
there should be consultation between those countries inter- 
ested in destroying aggression in Korea and the whole of that 
area. If there is any need to protect Formosa as a neutral is- 
land until a decision has been made by the United Nations 
as to her ultimate fate—and in principle that means going 
back to China—it is a matter which should be discussed be- 
tween the Members of the United Nations, just as the Ko- 
rean action was discussed. Those members of the United Na- 
tions who agreed to take any such action should be prepared 
to make a contribution to defending the Straits. I do not seek 
to avoid that conclusion at all. 

Apart from the Formosan situation, the Foreign Secretary 
has roamed over a fairly wide field, and I would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity he has given to say a word about 
the Panmunjom consultations and the question of the return 
of prisoners of war, about which certain interventions were 
made. I entirely endorse the attitude adopted by our repre- 
sentatives and by the Americans and the Indians and others 
regarding the prisoner-of-war question. I take this opportunity 
of referring to the matter, because I have not had such an 
opportunity before, and because I have had previous experi- 
ence of a situation not entirely dissimilar. 

Sir lan Fraser [Conservative—Government]: It seems to 
be taken for granted that President Eisenhower's statement 
implies a one-way removal of the blocking activity of the 7th 
Fleet. It seems to be assumed that there will be freedom 
for the Formosan Islanders to attack the mainland, but 
no freedom for counter-attacks or other attacks from the 
mainland on Formosa. 

I am not so clear that that is the case. I have wondered 
whether this move on the part of President Eisenhower is 
not a modest attempt to deal with his own politics at home 
and keep a part of an election promise, coupled with an 
early move in the matter of coming away altogether from this 
theatre of war. That may be a bit of wishful thinking, but it 
seems clear to me that the Americans would not want to 
be engaged in support or in defence of the Formosan troops. 
Therefore, the sooner they get out of the position of being a 
barricade between the island and the mainland the better. 
I hope that that may be so but, whichever way it is, it does not 
seem now that it will make very much difference to the 
situation one way or the other, except possibly to improve it. 

Nothing could have been more advantageous to the North 
Korean general and all his plans than to have known two 
years ago, as he did know, that his rear and his flanks were 
safe. Nothing is so advantageous to a general as to know 
that he will not be attacked from behind or from the side. 
That is one of the enormous disadvantages we suffer be- 
cause we are democracies. On balance, we prefer to be so, 
and we must take the advantages and the disadvantages; but 
surely it would have been. much more agreeable to our 
military commanders, and the American military command- 
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ers, in South Korea had they been able constantly to threaten 
to attack the mainland, to attack the North Koreans from 
behind and from every conceivable flank. 

That was not permitted because half a dozen Parliaments 
were critical and Ministers in half a dozen democratic 
countries had to defend the position. Therefore, a bluff of 
that sort could not have been maintained. But it must be 
advantageous to any commander in South Korea to know 
that his opponent is now not sure what will happen to his 
rear or his flanks. Therefore, if military pressure in this part 
of the world is going to bring peace nearer more quickly- 
and that is the object of military pressure at all times—we 
must welcome this move, and I am disposed to trust both the 
American Government and the American President to be 
acting wisely on the premise that the struggle in Korea must 
go on. 

I come to the next point which is to ask that we here, in 
the most friendly way, invite our American colleagues and 
partners to do a bit of rethinking about the fundamental 
issues involved. 

There cannot be victory in Korea unless the war is widened, 
and none of us wants to widen it. That is my first point. 
Secondly, even if victory is obtained it seems to me that it 
is bound to be a barren victory. There cannot in any circum- 
stances be established a South Korean Republic, a North 
Korean Republic or a joint Korean Republic. Such a political 
entity, in the light of events as we now see them, is quite 
inconceivable. 

There is not sufficient honesty of purpose or power of ad- 
ministration in those countries to sustain a parliamentary 
democracy of any kind. There probably is not any belief in 
it. It may not even be the method most suitable to those 
people with their way of thinking and at their stage of 
development. The idea that we can impose upon small out- 
of-the-way Asian peoples methods of Government that happen 
to suit us in this island is, to my mind, nonsense. 

The time has also gone, unhappily, when small peoples 
can really have independence. They cannot have an in. 
dependent foreign policy. They must rely upon one or other 
of the great powers, or some amalgamation of the great 
powers, to provide them with a foreign policy. The plain 
fact is that only those nations that can build tanks, aero- 
planes, guns and complex modern armaments can _ have 
foreign policies, because a foreign policy is a quite useless 
piece of fiction unless it is backed up by the power to sup- 
port it. A foreign policy writ on paper but without power to 
sustain it is an invalid fiction. 

If small nations cannot have foreign policy, then certainly 
South Korea, North Korea, or the two Koreas put together, 
cannot have one. Therefore, they have to be subordinate in 
the matter of foreign policy to one or other of the great 
powers or to some group of powers, just as Panama, Colombia 
and one or two other states in between the Americas cannot 
have a foreign policy. They are not, in fact, independent 
free peoples. Although they may have votes in the United 
Nations and may pride themselves that they are free, the 
plain fact is that they are not. 

The Minister of State (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd): They have 
troops in Korea. 

Sir 1. Fraser: Good luck to them, but if Colombia hada 
foreign policy of their own, they would very soon find thal 
the United States had something to say about it. That is 
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inevitable. If Panama had one, they would very soon find 
that the policy could not really be free because they are no 
sufficiently powerful. 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: What about Ireland? 

Sir |. Fraser: They have been most successful becaus 
they have lived sheltered by us, as they did in the last wal, 
and nobody would deny that, but they had no power it 
herent in themselves. 

But I do not want to be diverted from the sincere poitl 
that I am trying to make, which is that we must do som 
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rethinking about this matter. If victory is attained in South 
Korea it will be a barren victory, because we cannot attain 
the objective which we set out to attain and which many 
thought two years ago could be attained. If the Americans 
intended to stay in Korea for ever, or for a very long time— 
in the sense in which we intend to stay in Malaya, or in 
which British people, colonists and settlers, intend to stay in 
East Africa, for example, or in the sense in which the white 
man intends to stay in South Africa—there might be some 
sense in defeating the North Koreans there on the spot, in 
the knowledge that, when we had set up a provisional 
government for the whole of Korea, it would at least be 
assisted by arms for a sufficient number of decades to get 
settled in. 

But we have no assurance that the Americans will stay in 
Korea. Indeed, they are beginning to say they want to get 
out. They have not actually said so in those words, but 
statements have been made that Asian peoples are to be 
invited to take over the burden. We are to provide the 
arms, and let them do the fighting. There are indioations that 
the Americans want to get out. Unless they stay there for- 
ever, what is the use of a bloody battle which does nothing 
but destroy the people and the country and can lead to no 
permanent results whatever? 

What I say is that the cold war, the great struggle be- 
tween right and wrong, between ourselves and Communism, 
must, unhappily, go on, but the particular aspect of it which 
we are witnessing in Korea is the most expensive and the 
most fruitless of all the struggles in which we are engaged. 
Could we not persuade ourselves and the Americans that 
there are places where the effort and the sacrifice which 
we are making today could be of so very much more use, 
not to Britain alone, not to any particular country alone, 
but to the whole cause of freedom? I mean places like 
Malaya, like Indo-China, possibly even places like Europe 
itself, where the accession of strength to the forces of the 
West might have a much greater effect upon events than 
they could possibly have where they are now. 

It will be said that honour is involved, that the Americans 
have suffered such great casualties in Korea that they cannot 
be expected to leave their dead there, and all the unhappy 
commitments which have been made, without first attaining 
victory. But they are sensible people, and they must see 
that victory is almost bound to be barren. They must see that, 
as we learned in the recent war—and so did the Americans— 
it is sometimes desirable to live to fight another day, and 
that honour is not necessarily adversely affected by a trans- 
fer of forces and power to a place where the struggle can 
be better carried on. 

When I was a young soldier, | used to go into “No man’s 
land” and do my modest bit of duty, and, if engaged by 
superior forces, I came back to my own trenches. I returned 
so that I might live to fight another day. When we were try- 
ing to hold the outpost at Singapore and other places, like 
the Americans in the Pacific, both we and they had to haul 
down our flag—the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes—at 
the behest of the Japanese, because we could no longer hold 
those places. 

The loss of a battle does not mean the loss of a campaign, 
and a movement out of Korea would not by any means 
mean that we had lost the war for freedom against Com- 
munism. I appeal to our people and to the American people, 
in so far as they can listen to my poor words, to do some 
fresh thinking about this matter. I say that in the belief that 
there are a sufficient number of good friends of Britain in 
the United States, and sensible people in both our countries, 
who will recognise in these remarks of mine no denigration 
of the gallant efforts that have been made and no going 
back upon the great and good efforts we are both making 
in support of the ideal embodied in the United Nations, 
but only a commonsense view of how best we can bring our 
i of international law and order to a fruitful end, 
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instead of dissipating them in the ends of. the earth in a 
useless manner. 

I beg hon. Members on all sides of the House to consider 
earnestly the plea I have made—that we, and, through what- 
ever influence we have, the other nations in the United 
Nations, should start at once doing some rethinking about 
the objects which we all have in mind. 

Mr. A. J. Irvine [Labor Party Opposition]: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Morecambe and Lonsdale (Sir I. Fraser) has made a 
very interesting and thought-provoking speech. When he 
spoke about neither side being able to hope to win the 
battle in Korea, I thought that was a courageous thing to 
say, if one believes it, but when the hon. Gentleman argued 
from that that it would therefore be necessary in the future 
to extend the conflict, then we on this side of the House 
unanimously disagree with him. 

I regarded the statement of the Foreign Secretary on 
Tuesday as satisfactory. He said then that the Government 
had at once made known their concern at the American 
decision, which they feared would have unfortunate political 
repercussions without compensating military advantages. 
“This,” he went on to say, “continues to be the view of the 
Government.” That was all right. But it makes the tone of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech this afternoon all the 
more regrettable, because what he chose to do this afternoon 
was to engage in what amounted to a defence of the Ameri- 
can action. For the right hon. Gentleman today to do that, 
especially after the satisfactory statement which he had 
made earlier in the week, is very disappointing indeed. 

There is really no need for the right hon. Gentleman to 
remind us of the restraint which the Americans have shown 
in the Far East in many instances, and particularly in the 
fact that they do not pursue hostile aircraft over the border. 
It is true that the Americans have shown great restraint in 
that respect, but, heaven knows, it was their duty to the 
world to show that restraint, and any failure to do so would 
have meant the balloon going up and the danger of a great 
world conflict being brought nearer. 

When the Foreign Secretary informs the American Gov- 
ernment of the anxiety felt over here regarding the political 
repercussions of this order to the 7th Fleet, it is important 
to recognise that the political repercussions are immediate. 
They are immediate, in my judgment, because a consequence 
of the order is that the war assumes the appearance of a 
conflict to determine who shall govern China. I do not go 
the length of saying, as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Attercliffe (Mr. J. Hynd) suggested some people do, that 
the Americans are entirely losing sight of the original ob- 
jective of establishing peace and punishing an aggressor by 
collective action, but I do say that this kind of order is 
undesirable because it gives that appearance to the war, 
and is regarded by many people as declaratory of a situation 
which they have for some time feared was developing. 

The American objective is allowed to appear to be the 
establishment in China of a Chinese Government which will 
enable Americans to say that they have retrieved something 
out of what they have always regarded as their disastrous 
postwar China policy. It was not, indeed, into such a conflict 
that British and Commonwealth Governments originally de- 
cided to send their troops, and this cannot be overemphasised. 

The danger is that the aim of punishing the North Korean 
aggressor by the United Nations collective action is being 
lost in the past and blurred in the distance. At best, it can 
only be said that the war now has a dual character. It is in 
part a United Nations campaign against aggression, but in 
part also—and this is an immensely significant sideline—it is 
an attempt by the United States to retrieve what they regard 
as the failure of their China policy. 

For the campaign to possess that dual character is to de- 
prive it of its pith and significance for the United Nations. 
Of course, as always happens, it is suggested to us that 
the consequences of the order, now that it has been made, 
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may not be so significant as was at first feared. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said it may not amount to much. That 
is an old gambit. If one is at the zoo and one hears that a 
man-eating tiger has escaped from its cage, one breaks the 
news gently to one’s companion. But I am not at all sure 
that the significance is so small as the right hon. Gentleman 
has suggested. 

I will quote a passage from a Reuter dispatch published 
in The Times of 31st December last in which it was stated: 

“Lieut.-Gen. Chian Ching-kuo, eldest son of Marshal 

Chiang, claimed today that Nationalist guerrillas on the 
mainland had killed or wounded 41,727 Communist 
troops between January and 15th October this year and 
captured 3,025 others. They had attacked and held 
towns on the mainland 21 times, had taken 350 villages 
and also nine islands off the China coast.” 

It may well be that these claims are grossly exaggerated— 
they probably are—but it is none the less significant that 
they should have been made. I should have thought it was 
a fair inference to be drawn from this decision of the American 
Government regarding the 7th Fleet that they have con- 
cluded that the development of Nationalist guerrilla forces 
is now sufficiently propitious and encouraging from their 
point of view that any restraint by Americans upon their 
activities had better cease. If that inference is correct, it 
gives point to the report in the New York Times of 3d 
February from their representative in Formosa: 

“Small-scale raid actions had been carried on in the 
past by commando units.” 
The report goes on to quote an officer saying: 
“It does not necessarily have to be small wooden 
junks and ‘sea guerrillas’ now.” 

It gives point also to the reported observation of Col. 
Ben C. Limb, the Republic of Korea’s observer at the United 
Nations, that he hoped to see the Nationalist Government 
establish a second front in China in the near future. I suggest, 
therefore, that the thing may have rather greater military 
significance than has been admitted. The point is not, of 
course, that these military forays may and probably will 
prove ineffective in the result, and meet with defeat. The 
point is that nothing stiffens resistance behind a new regime 
more than counterrevolutionary action against it supported 
by a foreign power. 

The drive of the United Nations campaign will tend to 
lose its impetus as the original high objective of collective 
security is blurred and, parallel with that, the resistance of 
the Chinese will tend to strengthen as the counterrevolu- 
tionary nature of the campaign against them becomes clearer. 
These would be grave events. The swing to the right all 
over the world has gone pretty far. Indeed, the point has 
nearly been reached where one cannot quote from the Bill 
of Rights without being called a Communist, and if a citizen 
is in difficulties and dares to whisper the words habeas corpus 
he will almost certainly be mistaken for a revolutionary 
Trotskyist. 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson [Labor Party Opposition]: There 
is a great deal to be said for the American point of view. I 
rise for the purpose of expressing the opinion that the House 
and the country are by no means as alarmed as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Lewisham, South (Mr. H. Morri- 
son) seems to think. [Interruption.] The Foreign Secretary is 
not behind the right hon. Gentleman in the least. I regret that 
the debate has taken place. I believe that it will do a great 
deal of harm. 

To begin with, I think that it is extraordinary and un- 
precedented that the Opposition should rush in to demand 
a debate not to criticise Her Majesty's Government, but to 
criticise the action of the Government not only of a friendly 
power but of our principal ally in the world, without whose 
efforts in the last war we should not be here. It is playing 
with fire. I do not attribute motives or purposes which I can- 
not fathom for rushing into a debate and engaging in a 
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rather “Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike,” but 
nevertheless harsh, criticism of the action of a foreign power, 
It is unfortunate, it is bad manners, and it is bad tactics, 
and there is something rather sinister behind it. 

It is extraordinarily foolish and bad tactics to indulge in 
such wanton criticism. We can indulge in criticism of the 
method of declaration, of the unilateral action and of the 
short notice and so on if we like, but to play with such 
dangerous fire, with such a vital relationship as exists be. 
tween us and America today, shows a lack of responsibility. It 
is bad tactics for the reason that we expect America to help 
us in Persia, Egypt, Malaya and elsewhere, and then as 
soon as America trips up and makes an error in procedure 
and tactics, we jump down her throat and all the left-wing 
organisations of this country rush in to criticise her. 

It is sinister because every word said from the benches op. 
posite today is echoed in the Daily Worker. I do not mind 
left-wing forces being united, but the loudest criticism of 
all, even louder than that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lewisham, South comes from the Daily Worker. 

Mr. R. H. S. Crossman [Labor Party Opposition]: rose- 

Mr. Nicholson: I would rather make my speech in my own 
way. No doubt the hon. Member will be called later. 

I protest against the wanton use of the procedure of 
this House to indulge in anti-American feeling to this extent, 
There is no unanimity in this country in criticism of the 
American action, as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lewisham, South sought to imply. There is a great body 
of feeling in this country that there is good reason behind the 
American action. 

Hon. Members opposite claim that there is nothing in the 
argument that this action will contain a large number of 
Chinese Communist troops. They may sneer at the Nationalist 
forces, but nobody in this House knows whether those forces 
are powerful or poor fighting material. The mere threat of 
raids, or of something larger than raids, is bound to contain 
large forces of Chinese troops on the mainland and to re 
lieve the pressure in Indo-China and Malaya. 

People talk about the vast and dangerous political con- 
sequences of this action. They do not specify what those 
consequences are. They make veiled hints and mysterious 
threats of disastrous consequences. We should be told what 
they are. We cannot get away from the fact that the war in 
Korea is a real war. Men in Korea are fighting and dying in 
just as real a way as if they were fighting a war in Europe 
or anywhere else. We cannot win a war, in which the 
Chinese are engaged against us up to the hilt, by practising 
a policy of appeasement, by fearing unknown political conse- 
quences as a result of failing to restrain people who dislike 
that particular Government from waging war on the mainland. 

I hope that it will not go out of this House that this 
House or the country is unsympathetic to the American 
action. I hope that it will go out that there is a large body of 
feeling of the utmost sympathy in this House and in the 
country. I hope that it will go out that while we regret the 
unilateral action, we believe that it is very likely that the 
Americans have been perfectly right. 

Mr. Crossman: The speech to which we have just listened 
was a very remarkable one and may partly explain the ex- 
traordinary contrast between the attitude of the Foreign Sec- 
retary in answering questions two days ago and his attitude 
this afternoon. I must say that I preferred the Foreign Sec- 
retary two days ago. The right hon. Gentleman was making it 
quite clear that the view of Her Majesty’s Government was 
opposed in principle and in practice to the unilateral action 
of the American Government. At that time, of course, he was 
warmly applauded from this side of the House and was re 





ceived in stony silence by his supporters. 

We all noticed the difference; and I have no doubt that 
the speech which the hon. Member for Farnham (Mr. Nich- 
olson) has just delivered would be a true picture of what the 
majority of the Tory Party believe—ardent for Americas 
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action, ardent for extending the war, ardent for taking extra 
risks. [Hon. Members: “No,”] I am sorry, but we have 
already had a speech demanding withdrawal from Korea in 
order to fight somewhere else in the Far East. 

Mr. Nicholson: Ardent to win a war which British and 
American troops are fighting and in which they-are dying, 
and ardent in not trying to win that war by a pointless, ir- 
rational and illogical policy of fruitless appeasement. 

Mr. Crossman: We have got it quite clear—ardent not to 
contain the war in Korea, ardent not to accept the limita- 
tion of the war which had been imposed by President Tru- 
man, ardent to have those limitations removed so as to extend 
the area of hostilities. The hon. Member had better remember 
what he said. He asked whether it would not be sensible 
to draw off troops from Malaya by actions further south. That 
can only be called extending the war. [Hon. MEmMBErs: “He 
did not say that”] At least the hon. Member for Morecambe 
and Lonsdale (Sir I. Fraser) advised that it might be clever 
strategy to draw off Chinese troops in that way. He should 
know that he is advising an extension of the war. At least 
we on this side of the House have not shown enthusiasm for 
that, nor have Her Majesty's Government. 

Two days ago the Foreign Secretary was firmly against it, 
but after an afternoon with Mr. Dulles he was not quite so 
firm. Indeed, he spent 90 per cent of his speech today in ex- 
plaining to us why it was perfectly reasonable for the Ameri- 
cans to do this thing. At the end of his speech, I did not know 
whether he was arguing for American policy or for the policy 
he was putting forward two days ago. I thought that two days 
ago the idea of having this debate was to send Mr. Dulles 
away with the views of the British people echoing in his ears 
so that he could tell President Eisenhower at least what this 
country thinks. 

Now we have a debate after consultation with Mr. Dulles, 
and one would hardly know from the Foreign Secretary’s 
speech that he is still opposed to the American action. He 
popped in a few sentences now and again, between excul- 
pations, apologies and sentimentalisations, saying “I am op- 
posed to it, but we must go further to see how sensible is the 
policy to which I am opposed.” That is strange. The attitude 
of the Tory Party partly explains it, and the meeting with 
Mr. Dulles. The fact is that the policy of the Government on 
this issue happened to be right. They were right to oppose 
President Eisenhower’s policy. They did not like it, of 
course, because of the reason given by the hon. Member for 
Morecambe and Lonsdale—that it involves great risk. The 
only question is whether we do not find even graver risks by 
failing to oppose it, because that is the issue before this 
House. 

This is the first major issue between this country and Amer- 
ica, and the way in which we handle this issue sets a prece- 
dent for the relations between this Government and the new 
Administration of America. If this issue is handled from here 
with strength, firmness and determination, then the unfortu- 
nate attempt to act unilaterally without consultation may pos- 
sibly not be repeated by Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles. 
But if we have the sort of speech to which we have just 
listened and if we have the Foreign Secretary weakening 
down day by day, it is unlikely that we shall not find month 
by month the new Administration in America adopting this 
principle. 

I think it was The Times London correspondent in Wash- 
ington who said that the difference between the new Admin- 
istration and the Truman Administration is that the new 
Administration tell their allies, whereas the Truman Admin- 
istration asked their allies. I suggest to the Foreign Secretary 
and to the Prime Minister, now that he is here, that it will not 
assist our relations with the American Administration if we 
say that there should be no criticism of them in this House 
and no support of the Foreign Secretary's view which was ex- 
pressed on Tuesday that the Formosa action was very dan- 
gerous and would have political disadvantages far graver 
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than any possible military advantages. It is a pity to water 
down what was said on Tuesday. I am hoping to dewater it in 
the course of this evening, with some assistance from this side 
of the House. 

Let us get to the facts. What is the new American policy? 
When the Korean war started, the chief accusations by the 
Americans against the Russians were that they were waging 
war by proxy, that they were setting the North Koreans to 
fight a war for them and that they were not risking one Rus- 
sian soldier. They were using a small nation to fight their 
war. I thought that was a righteous criticism of the Russians. 
Two years later President Eisenhower announces war by 
proxy, for he is doing with Formosa precisely what the Rus- 
sians were rightly accused of doing with the North Koreans— 
using Asians. As he said in his election campaign, “Get the 
boys home and use Asians to fight Asians.” That is war by 
proxy—white men fighting for their white interests with the 
bodies of coloured people. 

Mr. Edward Wakefield [Conservative—Government]: 
What nonsense. s 

Mr. Crossman: This is said to be nonsense, but if President 
Eisenhower tells us himself that the principle is Asians versus 
Asians, surely that is the principle of war by proxy. Surely 
that is the principle of trying to ensure that the white na- 
tions have as few soldiers as possible fighting, and the Asians 
as many as possible. 

Mr. Wakefield: The hon. Gentleman says that President 
Eisenhower is using Asians to protect white interests. May I 
ask what are particularly white interests in South Korea? 

Mr. Crossman: The interest, as defined by the American 
Administration, is the overthrow of Chinese Communism. That 
is the aim of the present Administration. [Hon. MEMBERS: 
“No.”] Hon. Members opposite should read the works of Mr. 
Dulles. They should read his speeches and the speeches of 
President Eisenhower. They believe that the world will not 
be at peace until Chiang Kai-shek is substituted for Mao 
Tse-tung. [Hon. Members: “Nonsense.”] If it is nonsense, 
then, of course, the deneutralisation of Formosa becomes 
even more fantastic. 

Is the hon. Gentleman saying that the Americans are tell- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek, “You can go and fight on the mainland, 
but if there is any chance of your succeeding we will let you 
down”? Why is Chiang Kai-shek going on the mainland? In 
order to throw out the Communists. If the Americans said to 
Chiang Kai-shek, “We will provide you with arms and weap- 
ons and you can go on the mainland, but we do not intend 
that you shall overthrow the Communists”— 

Mr. Wakefield: Would the hon. Gentleman like Chiang 
Kai-shek’s expedition to the mainland to succeed or not? 

Mr. Crossman: I do not want Chiang Kai-shek to go to the 
mainland. I agree with the Foreign Secretary. Clearly I do 
not want him to succeed. For one thing, he cannot succeed. 
Those who launched the armies of intervention against the 
Russians in 1917-18 are now supporting the Chiang Kai-shek, 
the Bao Dais, the Syngman Rhees, these great heroes of de- 
mocracy, who are going in to overthrow Communism. I say to 
hon. Members opposite: Can you never learn anything from 
history? The Conservative back benchers are repeating every 
mistake made by the present Prime Minister in 1917-18 in 
regard to the Russians. If we get Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
on the mainland, they will fail, and then somebody will 
have to bale them out. Who is going to bale them out—we and 
the Americans, or the Americans alone? That is the issue 
which we have to discuss. 

Of course, there are excuses for this policy. They were given 
by the Foreign Secretary this afternoon. He said “Why should 
the 7th Fleet protect the Communists?” That, of course, was 
a frightfully disingenuous question. In 1950, when the 7th 
Fleet was first put there, there were Communist invasion 
barges lining up, and it was put there to stop the Communists 
invading Formosa. The change in the situation now is due to 
the American equipment of Chiang Kai-shek’s Army. 
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It comes to this: They protect Chiang Kai-shek until they 
have rearmed him sufficiently to go back on the mainland. 
Then somebody says, “This is not war by proxy.” Of course, it 
is war by proxy. It is the old policy that the Russians started 
in Korea. We are told that it does not matter because it has 
been going on for some months. Then we are told that this is 
good psychological warfare. The hon. Member for Farnham 
said that. 

Mr. Nicholson: I never mentioned it. 

Mr. Crossman: He said it would draw the armies down 
from the north. [Interruption.] The hon. Gentleman refused 
to give way to me, so perhaps he will be quiet while I am 
speaking. We cannot draw the armies down from the north 
with phantom armies. Any serious withdrawal of Chinese 
armies from Korea demands a serious invasion from the 
mainland. We are told that the Americans were unofficially 
playing about with these small units for some months, and 
they now say, “We will do the thing openly.” This has all 
been announced in the American Press as wonderful strategy 
designed to bring the armies out of Korea. What nonsense 
it is. 

We come to the true reason, which was not given by the 
Foreign Secretary. This is the pay-off of the China lobby. As 
someone said yesterday, we ought to be grateful to Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dulles that this is all the price we have to pay 
for the China lobby. This is a bit of American domestic poli- 
tics, we are told, so we need not worry about it. This is one of 
those exterior risks of war which we have to suffer for the 
sake of American domestic politics. There is a lot of truth in it. 

I do not anticipate any increased risk of war because of 
this first action by itself, because it is really no action at all. 
It is merely a public announcement of what has been hap- 
pening for the last six months, made in order to make the 
China lobby feel good. It is not a very creditable thing to do, 
but in itself it is not of very great importance. 

What matters about this is not the incident itself, but how 
Britain and the rest of America’s Allies handle this incident. 
Thank Heaven we have had such an incident, where Amer- 
ica has done something foolish and irresponsible—but not 
mortally dangerous—without consulting us. It is a perfect 
case for testing the partnership between America and her 
Allies by having it out with her. If we do not have this case 
out with her—a case which is not mortally dangerous—what 
is to happen when America does something really dangerous? 
That is the possibility which we must grasp. 

I want to discuss with the Foreign Secretary the question 
of what the British Government should do when the Foreign 
Secretary is insulted. This action by the Americans is not 
merely a unilateral one but a singularly insulting one. 

So we are now told by the new American Administration, 
“We do not intend to consult you in future; we intend to tell 
you what the policy is.” The question we have to ask our- 
selves is how are we to persuade them not to do it? Is it by 
statements like that which was made by the Foreign Secre- 
tary on Tuesday or by the one he made today? I prefer the 
speech he made on Tuesday. Americans are very honest and 
straightforward people and they understand straight talk. 
They do not like diplomatic politeness; they do not respect 
it; they despise it. If this House does not register in the 
strongest possible measure its indignation at America’s han- 
dling of this question, it will be repeated time after time, and 
I shall not blame the Americans for doing so. 

Mr. P. Roberts: If the hon. Member is arguing that it is of 
vital interest that there must be a protecting feet between 
Formosa and the mainland, he is putting forward the same 
argument as that of the hon. Member for Attercliffe (Mr. J. 
Hynd), which means that he wants the British Navy to carry 
out the protection. 

Mr. Crossman: I am not going to shirk the issue of what 
we should do. Nobody else has told us, least of all the Foreign 
Secretary. I should not send in the Navy as my first weapon. 
We still have consuls in Formosa, although we recognise the 
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Government of Communist China. The Americans have been 
taking unilateral action encouraging Chiang Kai-shek to go 
on to the mainland. I should respond with the unilateral 
action of withdrawing the British consuls from Formosa, 
[Laughter.] Hon. Members opposite laugh at the suggestion 
of any action which will impress on the American Govern- 
ment the fact that the Foreign Secretary was sincere in what 
he said two days ago. 

If he is sincere and wants to change America’s policy, does 
he think he will be able to do it without impressing on the 
Americans that we are serious? If we are serious about this 
we have to stand by our policy, which is to recognise Com- 
munist China. If we recognise Communist China it is absurd 
—and I have always thought it to be so—that we should 
maintain a half-recognition of Chiang Kai-shek. We should 
announce now that we oppose the presence of the representa- 
tives of Chiang Kai-shek on the Security Council and that 
we would rather have no one representing China until some 
genuine representative can be found. 

If the Foreign Secretary would take such ideas seriously 
he might have some chance of impressing Mr. Dulles; but, 
if he takes his present line and says that it is possible to over- 
look this action, and says that although he is sorry it happened 
he will not do anything about it and will seek to explain how 
justified America was in doing it, it will be repeated time 
after time until the final logical conclusion is reached when, 
after in addition to Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek and Bao 
Dai as champions of so-called democracy, we shall have Japan 
armed and sent on to the mainland of China by America to 
fight her wars. 

When I say that we should be tough on the subject of 
Chiang Kai-shek, it is not that I am afraid of him. I am afraid 
of the policy which will lead to the arming of Japan and the 
irony of the democracies backing the Japanese invasion of 
China. That looks fantastic today; but in two or three years’ 
time, if we do not call a halt and have the courage to stand up 
against American policy today—we shall listen to the Foreign 
Secretary getting up and saying to us, “I do disagree with 
the U.S. A.’s policy of telling Japan to invade China, but 
there is so much to be said for the American point of view.” 
Yes! we shall come to that, and I beg that we should pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. Richard Law [Conservative—Government]: When I 
was a young man I was told that secret diplomacy was a very 
wicked and dangerous thing and that open diplomacy was 
very much better. After listening to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Coventry, East (Mr. Crossman), I think there is 
more to be said for the old method than people generally 
think. 

The hon. Member’s speech was not wicked. Foolish, yes; 
mischievous, yes; but not wicked. But it was highly danger- 
ous. We are having this debate in the shadow of war in the 
Far East and in the darker shadow of a third world war— 

Mr. Ellis Smith [Labor Party Opposition]: We shall not be 
in it. 

Mr. Law:—which will not be a war to end war but a war 
to end the world. The hon. Member for Coventry, East and 
some of his friends try to persuade the House and the 
country— 

Mr. Crossman:—to stop the drift to war. 

Mr. Law:—that the policy of the new Administration in the 
United States is bringing that third world war nearer. 

Mr. Crossman: That is right. 

Mr. Law: Nobody believes that except the hon. Member, a 
few of his friends, and some people whom he and his friends 
have misled. 

I do not think that a third world war is inevitable. I think 
we shall avoid it if we show enough firmness and constancy 
of mind, perhaps over a long period, but the one thing that 
would make a third world war inevitable is the thing for 
which our enemies are working and watching and waiting 
day by day, and that is a breakdown in the will and the pur- 
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pose of the Western Alliance, and that is what the hon. Mem- 
ber—I do not know what his aims are—is certainly work- 
ing for. 

The hon. Member said that the purpose of this debate 
was to send Mr. Dulles away with the views of the British 
people ringing in his ears. I do not know what the purpose of 
this debate was because I did not ask for it, but I think I 
know who did ask for it; it was not the China lobby; it was 
an Ebbw Vale cave. I hope that Mr. Foster Dulles will go 
away with the opinion of the British people in his ears, and 
I hope that he will not be misled—I know that he will not 
be—into. thinking that that farrago of nonsense and mis- 
chief to which the House has just been treated represents 
anything but the opinion of a minority which on these matters 
has always been wrong. 

It seems to me that there is only one thing we can do to 
make war certain; it is the thing that our enemies are waiting 
for, and watching for, and working for, it is to break up 
the Western association, and in particular to break up the 
association of this country with the United States of America. 
I think we should all of us guard our tongues very carefully, 
and see that nothing we say tends to weaken the structure 
of that Western association. I think we have all come to 
take it for granted, perhaps a little too much for granted. I 
think we have all come to take too readily the view which the 
hon. Member expressed—that it is right to stand up to the 
Americans; that they like plain speaking; that they do not 
want to be treated with kid gloves; that we should be 
mealy-mouthed. I think that view is wrong, and I think the 
language is wrong—I will tell the hon. Member why—because 
it is the language one uses ‘in relation to one’s enemies, not 
in relation to one’s friends. One does not stand up to one’s 
friends, one does not seek to stop them; to knock them down; 
one seeks to understand their point of view and to persuade 
them to understand ours. 

If we want the United States Government and the people 
of the United States to understand how the British people 
feel in this matter, we have got to make a great deal more 
effort to understand their feelings than we have yet done. 
When the Foreign Secretary said this afternoon that what was 
demanded of us was a real effort of the imagination, he was 
absolutely right. It is our job, in this continuing crisis, to make 
an effort of the imagination and to seek to understand what 
the Americans really feel. 

Are we really to suppose that if there is an hysterical and 
emotional tendency in the American make-up—and that is 
the implication of the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Lewisham, South (Mr. H. Morrison) earlier today—I do 
not agree with it—that we are really going to overcome it 
by the kind of hysterical, waspish homilies to which the 
House and the country and the North American Continent 
are too often treated by the benches opposite? We are cer- 
tainly not going to overcome it in that way. I agree with my 
hon. Friend, the Member for Farnham (Mr. Nicholson), and 
on this point with the hon. Member for Coventry, East, be- 
cause, if I understood the hon. Member, he said that this de- 
cision was, taken by itself, not really very important. I do not 
think that it is, taken by itself. With the information at my 
disposal, such as it 1s, I think that, other things being equal, 
I should have preferred the decision not to have been taken; 
but I do not think it is a matter of very great importance; still 
less do I think it is a matter which should be the occasion for 
speeches like that of the hon. Member for Coventry, East. 

I do think, however, that anybody who knows the United 
States realises that there is a contrast between the American 
temperament and the British temperament. The American 
is always anxious, whenever he sees a problem, to see a cut- 
and-dried solution. We are more phlegmatic; we do not mind 
muddling through. The American tends in some cases to pre- 
fer certainty even to success, and I believe that to be a dan- 
gerous tendency in American politics. But again, the way 
to curb, to check that is not to lecture the Americans, not to 
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sting them, not to goad them; and that is what the hon. Mem- 
ber was doing. The way to deal with that is to seek to under- 
stand their position. 

Their position in the Far East is far more serious to them 
than I think most of our people realise. We admit that the 
United States has suffered far more casualties than we have, 
but we say that we are equally as extended, perhaps more so, 
in other parts of the world—the French in Indo-China, our- 
selves in Germany, Malaya, etc. But it is no use, when the 
American is being hurt, when his boys are being killed, when 
his casualties in Korea are high, talking to him like that; and 
it is no use trying to persuade ourselves that the American 
war effort is something which the Americans undertake with 
one hand behind their backs, as a lot of people seem to 
suppose. 

It is a very serious war effort indeed and, leaving Korea 
aside, it is a great deal more serious than anything which we 
have to sustain here. Almost exactly a year ago I had dinner 
in a United States destroyer in the Pacific, and there were 
two young officers in what we call the wardroom and which 
I think they call “Officers’ Country.” They were two young 
officers who had fought through most of the war in the United 
States Navy, who had then been released, and who were just 
getting under way with their professions—one was a lawyer 
and the other, I think, was an architect—-when they were 
hauled back into the Navy, not just as “Z” Reservists called 
for a 14 days’ refresher course: they were hauled back for 
the duration, and, as far as I know, they are still there. I do 
not believe that our people in this country, although they 
realise the great scope of the American effort, have realised 
what a strain that effort is. And I think that if we want to in- 
fluence American opinion we shall do it much better by ex- 
plaining to our people what the real position is there than by 
the kind of attack which has just been delivered by the hon. 
Member for Coventry, East. 

Mr. Woodrow Wyatt [Labor Party Opposition]: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether he in fact does support 
the Foreign Secretary in the protest he made to the American 
Government? So far no single Member speaking from the 
back benches on that side of the House has supported the 
Foreign Secretary at all. 

Mr. Law: Well, if the hon. Member is unable to infer from 
what I have been saying my support of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, I do not know that it will help him very much if I de- 
clare categorically that, of course, I support him. [Hown. 
MemMBERs: “Say it.”] Of course I support my right hon. 
Friend in this. I support him in his efforts to make United 
States’ policy conform with his ideas and, if I may say so, 
my ideas; and I support him also in his effort to see that the 
position of the United States is understood in this country 
that the effort of the imagination for which he asks is made. 
I believe that it is not only on that side of the House that 
that effort will have to be made. 

I should like just to say one word more. I think both 
sides of the House have a great deal to overcome—a great 
many barriers to overcome—in their thinking about world 
problems today. On the one hand, hon. Members opposite, 
disillusioned as they are by Russia, the workers’ paradise, 
must feel a tendency to, so to speak, take their revenge on 
this great capitalist giant-[Hon. MemBers: “No.”]—which 
is still free on the other side of the ocean—on the other side 
of the world. 

On this side of the House we are very conscious of past 
glories. We are conscious that we are no longer the greatest 
sea power in the world; the greatest financial power in the 
world; and there must be a tendency in all our breasts to have 
a feeling of resentment—slight resentment—against those who 
have taken our place. Well, that is a natural instinct, but it 
is not one that we can afford to indulge. This country can 
become great again—as great as ever she was in the past. 
But she will not become great by looking to the past; only 
by looking to the future. 
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T IS TIME to face facts in the world and to stop de- 

ceiving ourselves and especially the mothers and 
fathers of the boys being killed or wounded in Korea. 

We are calling up 50,000 American boys every month 
through the draft and sending most of them to Korea. 
This is a realistic fact. 

We are ordering 350,000 Americans to stand by in 
Korea while Communist shells endanger the lives of 
many of them. This is a realistic fact. 

We are depriving the American field commanders in 
Korea of the right to strike back at the enemy in any 
way that will compel a truce. This is a realistic fact. 

We are permitting arms and ammunition and the 
materials which can be manufactured into munitions 
to be shipped to our enemy. the Communist Chinese. 
Some allied governments are more concerned about 
the money-making of their citizens than the lives of 
our troops. This trade with the enemy is a realistic fact. 

We are acting as the military “agent” of the United 
Nations and, as such, are empowered to conduct mili- 
tary operations against the Communist Chinese, but 
the American commanders in Korea are prohibited 
from bombing the bases in Communist Chinese terri- 
tory from which enemy planes and supplies are coming 
to the battle front. This is a realistic fact. 


For the truth is we are at war with the Chi- 
nese Communist Government which, as a faction in 
China, has assumed the status of belligerent against 
the United Nations. 

The United Nations, by resolution on February 1, 
1951, formally declared the Communist Chinese Gov- 
ernment an “aggressor” in Korea. This means that war 
was in reality declared by the United Nations against 
the Communist Chinese Government at Peiping. 

A blockade is, of course, an “act of war,” but acts of 
war are being committed every day on the ridges of Ko- 
rea against U. N. troops by soldiers under orders from 
the Chinese Communist Government. 

New instructions should now be issued by the United 
Nations Assembly to the American commander to em- 
ploy his naval and air power fully to blockade Chinese 
Communist ports. It goes without saying that no U. N. 
member should then attempt to resist that blockade. 

Rebuttals are heard that such a course would bring 
the risk of a larger war. That is a counsel of fear. Ac- 
ceptance of such reasoning would logically require the 
immediate dissolution of the NATO Army in Europe 
and the abandonment of the European Defense Army. 
For what else does the planned mobilization of these 
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armies, on the very threshold of Soviet Russia, mean 
except that we are all taking a “calculated risk”? 

But if the U. N. wishes to backtrack now in the Far 
East, if governments like that of Great Britain regret 
the step they took in June 1950, and if it is intended by 
other members of the U. N. to let American boys wither 
in Korea while the hands of our commanders are tied 
behind their backs, it is time to say so frankly. 

For then America would have to do some “re-think- 
ing.”” Maybe the American Government will be obliged 
to concede, for history’s sake, that its own troops have 
been frustrated because the U. N. was unwilling to pur- 
sue the war to victory. Twice—according to General 
Van Fleet and General Almond—we could have won 
in Korea, as these commanders now testify. But the 
allied diplomats, acting through our State Department 
in Washington, held us back and we were not permit- 
ted to strike at the opportune time. 









If aggression is eventually to be rewarded by 
admitting Red China to the U. N.—as so many of the 
members of the House of Commons in Britain seem to 
favor as an ultimate step—then the President of the 
United States should write a letter of apology to the 
parents of every American boy killed or wounded in 
Korea. He should arrange for the prompt withdrawal 
of all American forces as soon as the South Korean di- 
visions are prepared to take over. If an adverse U. N. 
attitude persists, the United States could fix a target 
date of possibly two years by which time the with- 
drawal of all American troops from European coun- 
tries would be completed. For, when the principle of 
collective security is nullified by the U. N. itself, there 
is no further point in keeping large bodies of Ameri- 
can troops anywhere outside continental United States. 

President Eisenhower as a last resort should attend 
the opening session of the United Nations’ Assembly 
next week in New York and place the American view- 
point before that body. He should still plead for adher- 
ence to the principle of collective security. He should 
request that all members of the U.N. sever relations at 
once with the Communist Chinese Government because 
of its acts of aggression in Korea. He should ask that a 
naval blockade be imposed on Communist China. He 
should demand an end to trading with the enemy. 

Neither the “cold war” nor any other war will be 
won by a cringing mood among our allies, even as 
American youth are ordered day after day to stand up 
to enemy fire on the “Heartbreak Ridges” of the Ko- 
rean Peninsula. It’s time for all of us to face facts. 
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Do you know—you can use the Liberty Limited on 
a round-trip ticket between New York and 


Chicago at no extra cost ? 


You can leave New York on the all-room Broadway 
Limited . . . return via Washington on the Liberty 
Limited, stopping over if you wish... then return 
to New York on one of the beautiful new Con- 


gresstonals, Two routes — three great trains —one 





ticket ! If one of these trains shouldn't fit into your 
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€ Yes, and you step aboard with the wonderful feeling 
that your trip will be pleasant... relaxing... 
dependable in every way. Pullman passengers have 
a wide selection of newest private rooms . . . or 
restful berths. Handsome Observation and 
Club-Lounge Cars. Coach passengers enjoy 
reserved, reclining seats in latest-type overnight coaches 
with large washrooms. Coach Attendants. 
Colorful Coach Club-Lounge Car. Master 
Dining Car offers tempting meals for all. Delightful 





air conditioning and smooth electric power. 


Attractive round-trip fares. 
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